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e CAVEAT EMPTOR 


... but whichever printing process your heart dictates (or the exigencies of the situation 

demand ) you can rest assured, if you specify type from a MONOTYPEX caster you will never 
have cause to remember, painfully, the old saw quoted above. For whether it be set in 
Saskatchewan or Cincinnati, composition from ‘Monotype’ machines has uniform, 

inherent standards of quality which make it a safe, dependable ingredient for any 
fine printing recipe ... be it fish or fowl or good red herring! 


LETTERPRESS 


ads or folders—books or booklets—from type, 
stereos or electros...will print better and mould 
better from the uniform, deeper drive printing 
surface of types cast on a ‘Monotype’ machine. 


O FF SET lithography sparkles with brilliance in direct proportion to the crispness of the 
reproduction proofs furnished your lithographer. A type form from a ‘Monotype’ caster is 
even all over and yields magnificent repro proofs for just that reason. 


GRAVURE 


positives are frequently type printed on clear acetate. 
Nothing, and we repeat nothing, in the field of 
machine typesetting performs this ticklish, difficult task 
with the ease and nonchalance of a ‘Monotype.’ 

So, relax, spend your creative time creatively, tell your 
composition house how you feel about single type 
composition . ..machine-set single type composition. . . that 
is, type set on ‘Monotype’ machines! 


Set in ‘Monotype’ Bembo and Hadriano. 


THE ROMANS HAD TWO WORDS FOR IT: 


The wood-engravings, illustrating the basic principles JT A N STON MONOTYPE CORPORATION 


of the three most-used printing processes are by 
John De Pol. *The name MONOTYPE is a 
registered U.S. trademark. 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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PEACEFUL COVE Adolf Dehn has made a distinctive place for himself in the world of lithog- 
raphy. His work retains a nice balance between realism and decoration. 


Lent (Cover 


are ideal for booklets, brochures and business announcements. 
Genuine felt finish, broad deckle edge and choice of white and six 
soft colors are some of the features of this fine paper. And Artemis 


Announcements — sheets, cards and envelopes — are available 


| J through your paper merchant in a variety of sizes and styles. 
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For the simplest fine-cuts 
or the most exacting Galf-tone 
Engraving offers you 
shiffes craftsmanship 


and prompt service at reasonable cost. 


MOHAWK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Creenfield, Wassachusetts 


THE WIDEST RANGE 


OF PAPERS AND BINDING 


MATERIALS FOR PRESS AND 
TRADE BOOKS AND 
PROMOTIONAL 
PRINTING 


The Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 
109 EAST 31ST STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 5-6170 


ETTERS 


To the Editors of PRINT: 

Anyone with a concern for printing as a cerebral and 
spiritual business—apart from a business of machinery 
working industrial miracles—could only feel disturbed to 
see, in all too short a time, the passing of a succession of 
valuable graphic arts publications. For, whether it’s pub- 
licly acknowledged or not, there has been a great loss to the 
printing industry in the demise of such valuable and 
beautifully executed publications as the revived Colophon, 
Alphabet and Image, Image, and Signature. PRINT has 
shared with these notable journals a common premise in 
the presentation of imaginative performances and an ad- 
herence to high standards, i.e. in any final definition the 
very things that distinguish printing in the over-all from the 
“graphic arts.” But perhaps there may be a disease that 
affiicts an interest in that attitude. I, for a voluble one, 
wouldn't want to see PRINT sicken and die of mal- 
nutrition of the finances or whatever ailment it is that brings 
on suspension of publication. Because of that feeling, I've 
been pondering over Richard N. McArthur’ article in 
PRINT VIII-6. 

McArthur writes, “A section in PRINT devoted to 
AIGA use would be of interest, entertainment, and 
inspiration to all PRINT readers.”’ It appears more likely 
that those desirable stimulants might be gotten by the 
memberships of AIGA, STA, and other organizations 
with a professed program of support to the “graphic arts.” 
I also think it equally likely that the aggressive national 
advertisers that McArthur mentions might bring up their 
sights and scores by investing in copies of PRINT on a 
continuing basis for their clients and personnel. 

McArthur has a suggestion of awarding prizes to 
the winners of six AIGA exhibition categories. The 
weakness of that suggestion lies in the fact the categories 
mentioned actually only touch on a limited number of 
people whereas there are countless thousands of others 
with a livelihood to be reckoned from printing as a great 
industry. It's hardly a secret that the highest standards of 
bookmaking have declined to the point where (if we can 
believe the comments of some illustrious reviewers) only 
the figure of 50 is constant. There seems to be a stout 
opinion that the quality of the annual selections leaves 
more than a little to be desired. 

No one would wisely deny the desirability of con- 
tinuing the AIGA “50 Books” show or, in another vein, 
the STA “Design in Chicago Printing” competition- 
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exhibition. But they're regional shows and they're less 
than comprehensive and they're far from being current in 
the material they select and present. By comparison, it 
appears to be more beneficial and advantageous to receive 
a comprehensive analysis of the typewriter’s potential and 
participation in printing as PRINT recently issued in 
such an informative manner. Or we can take the very issue 
in which Mr. McArthur’s article appears and evaluate its 
worth rather easily by reading Francis Harvey's unusually 
fine accounting of Type and the TV Screen, Sir Francis 
Meynell’s production description of the Nonesuch-Random 
House Shakespeare, William Stone's presentation of the 
work of Forsberg, and that perceptive deciphering of the 
handwriting on the wall, The Age of Wasted Miracles, 
by J. R. Cominsky. There's quite a bit more to read in that 
particular issue of PRINT but let’s settle just for the ones 
mentioned here. You read it in PRINT or you don’t read it. 

I've been laboring a point long and awkwardly but 
the idea is simple enough to comprehend. If there are any 
prizes to be handed out or subsidies to be raised or mediums 


of dissemination of printing education to be chosen 
PRINT might be the best bet as a recipient and as the 
vehicle. With such a program there would be a better than 
average chance that the prizes might be intellectual and 
educational ones to be shared in all across the land. That 
way we might get away from the closed corporation per- 
formances and break printing out into the open where it 
had a reasonable chance to accomplish that much-discussed 
intent of being the graphic arts. A good start toward the 
goal might be for all the organizations professing an 
interest in the “graphic arts” to make a subscription to 
PRINT a part of membership advantages. 

Yours sincerely, 

Herbert W. Simpson 

Evansville, Indiana 


fora custom job, call 


PHOTO-LETTERING 


MU 2-2346 
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It's a pleasure 


to buy from the Baldwin 
‘official’ Price List 


the vital information you need 
to know. It’s handy, simple 
and easy to get at. Besides 
you're dealing with a 
top-flight organization whose 
every consideration is 


to please you.” 


EUGENE Conway 


Eugene T. Conway, President of Conway Printing Co., New York. 


Baldwin PAPER one INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


233-245 Spring Street at Varick Telephone: ALgonquin 5-1600 


| Roman 6 to 48 point 
Classic yet lively in feeling 


this Typefoundry Amsterdam family © Ttali¢ 6 0 36 om 


is a masterwork from the hand of the e Semibold Suaipae 


great Dutch type designer S. H. de Roos 
- » INITIALS 24, 36, 48 sand | 


D E R () () Ww rite for Specimen Sheets 


You'll welcome the new De Roos Semibold Typefoundry Amsterdam Types 


Stocked and distributed by American Type Founders, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


for the color and warmth it brings 


to your printed pieces where dignity Imported by 
AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL 


TYPES AND GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT. INC. 
Immediately available. 268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


without austerity is required. 
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Herewith John De Pol, wood 
engraver, lover of books and 
subject of the article on page 45. 


PRINT is published bi-monthly, six issues to the volume. 
Address all correspondence to the editorial, business and 
advertising offices at 17 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Editor: Lawrence A. Audrain. Art Director: Frank Lieber- 
man. Associate Editors: Earnest Elmo Calkins, Ronald G. 
Macdonald, W. E. Rudge, Eleanor Steiner-Prag. Regional 
Correspondents: Albert Sperisen, Book Club of California, 
San Francisco, California; Richard McArthur, Atlanta, 
Georgia; H. Richard Archer, Lakeside Press, Chicago, 
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KEYES, INC. 


COLUMBUS 5-6460 


Whitehead + Alliger 


PAPERS 
FOR LETTERPRESS, 
OFFSET, GRAVURE PRINTING 


WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER CO., INC. 
11 THOMAS STREET, NEW YORK 


YOP 
DRAWER 


A TALL, LANKY young man who takes his art seri- 
ously but likes to draw designs with a humorous 
touch, has been named the first recipient of the new 
$1,500 Mohawk Paper Mills Fellowship for work in 
the Graphic Arts at Yale University. Ivan Cher- 
mayeff, 22-year-old son of Professor and Mrs. Serge 
Chermayett of Wellfleet, Mass., was chosen for the 
award by the faculty of the Yale Department of De- 
sign, and begins studies at Yale this fall. 

Chermayeft will use the fellowship for work 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts in Graphic 
Arts, which he is scheduled to receive in June, 1955. 
Experienced in designing advertisements, posters, 
packages, folders, book jackets and record-album 
covers, Chermayeft says, “I’m very much interested 
in all types of design, so I don’t plan to concentrate 
on one field of work.” 

The Yale Graphic Arts program, formed in 1950, 
offers instruction in typography, photography, de- 
sign, composition and layout. Chermayeff has al- 
ready received some training along these lines. In the 
summer of 1953 he worked as a printer and com- 
positor for the Cape Codder newspaper, published in 
Orleans, Mass. This past summer he was employed 
as a designer in the New York office of Alvin Lustig 
Associates. 

The son of Harvard’s Professor of Architecture, 
young Chermayeff was graduated from Phillips 
Andover Academy in 1950 and later studied at 
Harvard University and the Institute of Design of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. In a competition 
held last year among the graduating students of 
Cooper Union Art School and the Institute of De- 
sign in Chicago, Chermayetf won second prize of 
$750, awarded by the CIBA pharmaceutical com- 
pany. 

The Mohawk Paper Mills new fellowship at Yale 
is in line with an increasing trend by business and 
industry to support higher education in this country. 
Announcement of the fellowship was made in New 
Haven by Dean Charles H. Sawyer of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, and by George E. O'Connor, 
President of Mohawk Paper and a member of the 
Yale Class of 1914. 


AMONG PRINT’s READERS there are quite a number 
of publishers but as far as we know one of our newest 


subscribers, Achille J. St. Onge of Worcester, Mass., 
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js unique in that he publishes only miniature books. 
As a rule his volumes do not exceed 134 by 2% 
inches, although he has made exceptions such as 
“The Inaugural Addresses of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt”; this was a giant miniature—a great 
big generous 2 by 3 inches. Two thousand copies 
were printed by Updike at the Merrymount Press 
and it is now out of print. 

Not all of the St. Onge editions are published in 
such (comparatively) large number; they range 
from three hundred to a thousand or more, and are 
both meticulously and beautifully produced. Until 
its demise the Merrymount Press printed most of 
St. Onge’s books; now he uses Chiswick Press of 
London and has the miniatures bound there by 
Sangorski & Sutclitte. Paper, type and binding are 
all chosen by the publisher, books are invariably 
printed from type on rag paper, illustrations, if any, 
being usually printed by collotype although, in the 
case of Joseph Auslander’s “Five American Im- 
mortals” St. Onge illustrated the book by pasting in 
uncancelled postage stamps from the Poet Group of 
the Famous American Series. 

Mini-book publication has been a hobby with St. 
Onge since 1935. His publications include: 

Friendship, by Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Abraham Lincoln, Selections from his Writings. 

Henry David Thoreau, Selected Quotations by 

Amy W. Smith 
King George VI, by Winston Churchill 
The Coronation Service of Queen Elizabeth II. 


THE BOOK List of the Chiswick Book Shop grew 
out of a discussion between Lawrence Audrain and 
Herman Cohen about the book-buying habits of 
the readers of Print. Both the editor and the book- 
seller were curious and wanted to find out just what 
books attract the readers of this magazine, and which 
they are interested in buying or owning. 

A small selection from the stock of the Chiswick 
Book Shop was chosen with this in mind. No effort 
was made to make an ideal library of printing and the 
graphic arts, but rather books that were available 
in the shop at the time the magazine went to press. 

If our guesses have been correct, we shall be 
pleased. If, on the other hand, our readers are in- 
terested in gardening, first editions, polo, the ponies, 
picture-books including comics, incunabula, etc. will 
you drop Herman Cohen a note and tell him so. The 
shop has a non-obligatory service which can find 
anything, almost. 
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DRI-TONE has the speed 
of offset and the clarity 


of letterpress. 
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A SIGNATURE OF 
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Here is a new script of unusual 
worth. Full of vitality in 

design and form, it should appeal 
to typesetters and printers 


who seek a fresh note. 


ypograph Company 


*Indicates type sizes now in process 


Of symmetrical and balanced 


design. this typeface is also free-flowing 
and informal, permitting 
unhampered presentation of the 


typographical idea. 


Ludlow Admiral Script is in the 
front rank of modern scripts, and its 
uses in outstanding typography 


are practically unlimited. 


Sizes: 14* 18 24 30* 36 48* 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


WAGLILYS 
| MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Neo. 68 WALL NEW.VORK, 


Center 


On the 15th of April, 184g: 


NATURE, OBIECTS, ADVANTAGES oF 


104'"" ANNUAL REPO 


TO POLICYHOLDER 


New ¥ork 


January 14,1945 


New York Life Insurance Company 


| 1953 


lOS™ ANNUAL 
REPORT TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 


109‘* ANNUAL REPORT 


From the sixty insurance companies all over the country 
competing in the Financial World's Annual Report Survey, 
New York Life's report has been selected Ist once, 2nd 
three times and 3rd once during the past five years. This 
highly readable, well-planned booklet, usually goes out 


to over 400,000 policy holders and members of the public. 
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A Program in Print by 


VICTOR STRAUSS 


Life insurance is perhaps the most abstract 
business of all. It sells a service that differs 
fundamentally from that rendered by every 
other service business. Life insurance is a 
promise; the only tangible part of the sale 
is a printed piece of paper, the policy. Just 
as printed paper stands at the beginning, so 
does it stand at the end of the life insurance 
contract; the money, too, that is finally paid 
out by the company, is printed paper. 

Its program in print is therefore some- 
thing very important for every life insurance 
company; it is perhaps decisive for the effect 
a company’s message has on the public. All 
of us who are active in one or another phase 
of the graphic arts take the existence of ad- 
vertising and public relations, as highly de- 
veloped specialties, just as much for granted 
as we do the presently attained level of the re- 
productive arts. 


it, 


But conditions were quite different more 
than a hundred years ago when the New York 
Life Insurance Company was founded. Hand 
presses, or foot operated ones, were the ma- 
jority. The mechanically operated minority 
was driven by steam —a very cumbersome 
method compared to our electromotors. Let- 
terpress dominated the field. Lithography, the 
real one that worked from stones, was merely 
in its beginnings. Paper and ink were very 
expensive and of rather modest quality. Illus- 
trations required engravings that had to be 
handmade, in wood or steel, by skilled arti- 
sans. Photo-mechanical reproduction was un- 
heard of and therewith, offset and commercial 
gravure. Silk screen, of course, was also 
non-existent. 

In preference to verbal description, we 
have chosen the graphic form of presentation 
for the evolutionary change in the printed 
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From 19th century steel engraving of a mother 
eagle and her brood, to the clean readable 
trade mark of today, necessitated countless 
drawings and changes. 


material which accompanies the history of 
New York Life. You can see for yourself how 
application blanks, policies, letterheads and 
envelopes, annual reports, calendars, rate 
books, and many other items, have changed 
in the course of a century. The illustrations 
and their explanatory captions make it clear 
that the constantly broadening base of life 
insurance was just as important in this evo- 
lution as were changes of taste and techno- 
logical advances in the art of printing. 

The sentimental and emotional appeal to 
the tragic — with death and all that sur- 
rounds it in the center — yields gradually to 
a more rational and factual approach. As life 
insurance is extended to ever-broadening 
groups of the populace, it becomes more and 
more an accepted necessity. Its literature is 
less and less devoted to declamations and 
exhortations, preferring, instead to explain in 
a simple, unpathetic manner how this protec- 
tion — whose benefits are taken for granted 
—can be obtained. The presentation of this 
evolutionary process leads us straight into 
our own time. 


LAUNCHING OF THE NAUTILUS 


New York Life’s program in print, 1954, 
cannot be appreciated in its full importance 
without some knowledge of the Company’s 
history and past 110 yearly programs. 

It was on April 12, 1845, that a number of 
dignified gentlemen assembled at the office of 
John N. Taylor, Esq., in Nassau Street, New 


York City, to vote for a board of twenty trus- 
tees and three inspectors of a new insurance 
company. This act is generally accepted as 
the start of business for New York Life even 
though the original name was “Nautilus In- 
surance Company.” (It was changed in 1849 
by an act of the legislature to “New York Life 
Insurance Company.”’) The name “Nautilus” 
is indicative of the kind of business originally 
selected for the new company: marine, inland 
navigation, transportation, in addition to life 
insurance. These others, however, were soon 
abandoned and the Company began to con- 
centrate on mutual life insurance, which was 
just being introduced in this country after 
having proved so very workable and successful 
in England. 

To be successful, a life insurance company 
must have one ability above all others — it 
must be able to inspire confidence. The very 
founding of New York Life was based on 
confidence and its detail is therefore well 
worth mentioning. 

Fifty-six highly respected business men 
advanced $50,000 in notes, ranging from 
$3,000 down to $115.25. These notes served 
as funds until the Company had accumulated 
sufficient money, a point reached by Novem- 
ber 30, 1850, only five years after its found- 
ing. On that day, the notes were returned to 
their makers without any further compensa- 
tion. On December 31, 1953 — 108 years later 
— New York Life had assets of more than 
five and one-half billion dollars! 
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But these 109 years of fabulous growth 
were also years of constant change in the 
services performed by New York Life, in its 
own organizational structure and, last but 
not least, in its methods and techniques. It was 
necessary that all of these services, organiza- 
tion and methods be constantly adapted to the 
nation’s ever-changing life, which has always 
kept posing new challenges to life insurance 
companies — and still does. 


THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS ARE THE HARDEST 


Life insurance has two principal origins, 
marine insurance and the craft guilds. In 
America, the first life insurance company was 
established in Philadelphia, anno 1759, by the 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church under the 
name: “The Corporation for Relief of Poor 
and Distressed Presbyterian Ministers and of 
the Poor and Distressed Widows and Children 
of Presbyterian Ministers.” In spite of this 
fact, life insurance was for the longest time 
attacked on — religious grounds! 

Elizur Wright, known as the father of 
American life insurance, in 1845 answered in 
the Boston Transcript the accusation of an 
anonymous correspondent who attacked life 
insurance as no better than a lottery. Nor- 
ton’s Handbook of Life Insurance, published 
in New York in 1852, discussed this delicate 
subject — after the Presbyterian Ministers 
had been enjoying life insurance for 93 years 
—in a most tactful manner. The following 
passage is quoted for your amusement. 


“To many, especially to such as habitu- 
ally take serious views of life, of its 
shortness and uncertainty, the very sug- 
gestion of a proposal to insure one’s life 
appears, at first thought, little less than 
impious: like a presumptuous attempt to 
interfere with the counsels of the Su- 
preme Arbiter of life and death; and the 
mind of such a person recoils from the 
thought, as if to entertain it for one 
moment, would be a sin.” 


In 1870, Mr. George Albree published a 
pamphlet entitled The Evils of Life Insur- 
ance and containing many gems of wisdom 
such as: 

“We believe Satan never fitted so keen 

and sharp pointed an instrument to 

pierce the soul of a saint, as Life Insur- 
ance, to induce him to loosen his hold on 
his heavenly father.” 


The life insurance companies had to fight 
a long and tedious battle against this kind of 
inanity. New York Life’s program in print 
was of prime importance not only in directly 
combatting vicious attacks based on prejudice 
and bigotry, but also in explaining the nature 
and workings of life insurance. 


IS LIFE INSURANCE LIFE INSURANCE? 


Many misunderstandings about life insur- 
ance are due to its very name and to the re- 
stricted sense in which the word insure is 
used in it. Insure means, in common parlance, 
to make safe — to protect. But if you buy life 
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insurance, you do nothing to make your life 
safe or to protect it. Your life insurance is 
not for your own protection, but for that of 
other people whose lives would otherwise be 
unprotected when you, their provider, die. As 
to yourself, life insurance is primarily of a 
moral value.It gives you the certainty of hav- 
ing fulfilled your duty and provided, even be- 
yond your own existence, for those who rely on 
you. Subjectively seen, life insurance should 
really be called conscience insurance. 

Life insurance bears obviously on the most 
private aspect of human existence and must 
be approached with all skill and tactfulness. 
Its beneficial effects are beyond any possible 
doubt yet very few people — so few as to be 
practically negligible — buy life insurance on 
their own impulse. Life insurance must be 
sold. New York Life owes its success to a rare 
combination of methodically executed selling, 
an awareness of the changing needs of the 
public, and a business-wise readiness to com- 
bine both by constantly expanding the field for 
life insurance. 
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PPLICRTION TO WEW YORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An application blank for today’s insurance com- 
pany requires something like sixteen times the in- 
formation requested one hundred years ago. 


SUBSTANDARD INSURANCE 


One of the most significant innovations 
made by New York Life was its pioneering 
in substandard insurance, which was as stimu- 
lating for the company as it was beneficial for 
the public. The word substandard has been 
replaced by the term special class but, origi- 
nally, it meant that the applicant was not in 
perfect physical condition, or not a first-class 
risk, and therefore not acceptable for life 
insurance. But medical men disagreed as to 
what constituted a first-class risk, and many 
an applicant was turned down by one com- 
pany but accepted with pleasure by another. 
This condition produced deplorable (and 
sometimes medical) effects of its own. 
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The blood pressure of salesmen rose dan- 
gerously when they lost the fruits of hard 
work to their competitors, who were not al- 
ways models of discretion, but used such oc- 
currences as sales arguments. Management, 
too, suffered from frustration in the dilemma 
of sales-versus-security. 

In 1892, Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, a young as- 
sistant to the Medical Director, was present 
when an important but outraged agent made 
the caustic remark that the mortality rate 
among their rejects was lower than among 
the accepted risks of the Company. Doctor 
Rogers proposed a thorough study of the 
whole matter. The moment was auspicious. 
New York Life had just lived through one of 
the most trying periods of its history. The 
Company had become the object of public crit- 
icism and its president, Mr. William H. Beers, 
had been forced into resignation on February 
10, 1892. A new administration had taken over 
and was anxious to make a name for itself. 

Doctor Rogers found full support for his 
project. More than three years were spent in 
a systematic study of 25,000 health records, 
established out of information supplied by re- 
jected applicants. The result was a completely 
new approach to the problem of substandard 
insurance. On July 1, 1896, the first substand- 
ard insurance was issued by New York Life. 

Doctor Rogers — who finally became Chief 
Medical Director of the Company — devised, 
together with Mr. Hunter, later the Chief Ac- 
tuary of New York Life, a system whereby 
health and occupational factors that influence 
life expectancy are expressed as percentages 
of risk. 

This system has since been refined and adap- 
ted, but is has remained the basic contribution 
to substandard insurance. The fact that in 
1952 less than three percent of all applicants 
were turned down for medical reasons, and 
that more than six percent of all policies in 
force are in this extra risk category, is the 
strongest testimony to the wisdom and pre- 
science of New York Life’s management. 


SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 


Life insurance came to America from Eng- 
land and English practice was originally fol- 
lowed here too. But already in the ’Forties of 
the past century American life insurance men 
realized that they could not hope to be success- 
ful if they expected the public to bring the 
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Ia view of the extensive emigration to the Gold Regions, 
the above well-known Company of 14 years stand- 
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What PRESIDENT Mckinley 
wm NEW-YORK LIFE... ia 189. 


i890 President Vckinley sent his application 
for to the NEW-YORK LIFE, and a 
policy for that amount was issued to him 
It is fourteen years since We. Vchinley first con- 
nected himself with the New-York Life as one of 
the policy -holders, 

“WHO ARE THE COMPANY, 

WHO OWN THE COMPANY. 


WHO ALONE RECEIVE THE 
PROFITS OF THE COMPANYS 


The Tribute of a Great Man to the 


Management of a Great Company. 


Fees during the 1860's, when the Gold Rush fever 
wasval height, New York Life did sot miss the 

@pporiunity to protection to the mines 

= Gey. Bottom: when a former President of the inited 
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Familiar words, short sentences. 

one idea only in each sentence make 
tor clarity. Avoid “business” and 
technical terms Use your own language 
it’s the kind your reader 

understands best 

EFFECTIVE LETTERS + PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
* NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


just a monient! 
BEFORE YOU SIGN YOUR LETTER 


Is it concise? 


Don't bother to mention recewing a letter when 


business to their offices, as was customary in 
England. I have already mentioned that — in 
this country at least — life insurance must 
be sold. Now I might add that by general 
consensus, the best and most effective sales 
method is selling through specialized and 
trained solicitors. 

Even though New York Life managed to 
attract men of the most outstanding ability 
— General Lew Wallace, the world famous 
author of Ben Hur; Hugh McCulloch, who 
served as Secretary of the Treasury under 
three Presidents; Thomas A. Hendrick, Vice 
President of the United States, were all for- 
mer New York Life agents — a reliable or- 
ganization required at that time, decentrali- 
zation. The country was much too vast, the 
means of communication were much too un- 
developed, the regional differences were much 
too great for centralized management. 

By the General Agency System which was 


different 


e Each time we write a letter for the New York Life we are doing 
two things, as Mr. Myers has pointed out in the Foreword. First, we aw 
giving someone information about something. Second, and equally ime 
portant, we are creating in our reader's mind an impression of our 
Company. The manner in which we accomplish these two things deten 
mines our effectiveness as writers. 


When we send information to someone, we know that we shouldbe 
clear and concise so our reader will understand what we are talking about) 
There are certain techniques, certain rules, which will help us do this. You 


established in 1862, New York Life developed 
an organization that served its purpose but 
had also the concomitant drawbacks of de- 
centralization. The system rested on a number 
of General Agents — thirty to forty in all — 
who each had the exclusive rights to a large 
territory. These agents became more and more 
independent and despotic. They exploited the 
actual solicitors, who were their own employ- 
ees, and they refused to be controlled by the 
home office wherever such control interfered 
with their personal interest or even pride. The 
Company suffered because it could not develop 
a unified policy and was, in addition, identi- 
fied with the not always very ethical practice 
of these high and mighty gentlemen. 

The General Agency System made New 
York Life big, but it became in time an almost 
unbearable burden to the Company. Its mal- 
practices were publicly exposed and the rep- 
utation of the Company suffered from justi- 
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WHAT YOU WRITE 


1S YOU. 
iT 1S YOURSELF. 


fied criticism. With Mr. Beers’ resignation, 
the system lost its most powerful exponent 
and protector. 

Mr. Beers’ successor was Mr. John A. Mc- 
Call, the 43-year-old Comptroller of Equitable 
Life Assurance who was elected President of 
New York Life on February 12, 1892. Mr. 
McCall’s past career was indicative of his fu- 
ture policy. He had served sixteen years in 
the New York State Insurance Department, 
finally as its head. As a past Deputy Superin- 
tendent and Chief Examiner, he was thor- 
oughly conversant with the wrongs in life in- 
surance. From the very beginning, he made it 
clear that his program was protection of the 
policy holder rather than reckless expansion. 


THE BRANCH OFFICE SYSTEM 


Organizationally, Mr. McCall’s program be- 
came known as the branch office system. The 
independent local general agents were re- 


This is a spread from Effective Letters, 
how-to” handbook on writing business 
correspondence. Now in its third edition, 
the book is a fine example of contempo- 
rary design helping to impart an impor- 
tant message. Far left: two of a set of four 
blotters which were used to supplement 
the message from the book. 


placed with company-controlled branch offices 
which were staffed with an Agency Director 
and a cashier, both appointed by the home 
office. The agency director was in charge of 
sales and sales training. The branch office sys- 
tem placed not only the field work but also 
local expenses under the control of the home 
office. The result was instantaneous and con- 
vincing. Within one year, the cost of sales 
dropped 21 per cent! 

Mr. George W. Perkins, third Vice Presi- 
dent of New York Life, testified at an exami- 
nation of the Company by the authorities, 
made at the request of Mr. McCall who wanted 
to have the effects of his house-cleaning on 
record. He is quoted in their report, dated No- 
vember 28, 1894, as having attributed the 
enormous savings made by New York Life 
under the new administration to the new 
branch office system whereby the home office 
was enabled: 
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“FIRST, to make more advantageous ar- 
rangements, both for the man who ac- 
tually secures the business and for the 
Company; SECOND, to save the large profit 
which has heretofore gone to the middle- 
man known as General Agent; THIRD, 
under our present system, we have abso- 
lute control of all questions of incidental 
expenses, agency loans and guaranties. 
We have done away altogether with the 
system of hiring agents on salaries, 
have reduced to a minimum, both in 
amount and risk, the system of agency 
advances...” 


STATUS THROUGH Nylic 


But it became soon clear that the new branch 
office system, which radically changed sales 
management, would not become fully work- 
able without corresponding changes in the at- 
titudes and practices of the people who had to 
do the actual selling — the agents themselves. 
The new administration tackled this thorny 
subject with the same resoluteness they had 
shown to the general agents, and supple- 
mented the branch office system with another 
innovation which has proved equally success- 
ful. In November, 1895, Nylic was publicly 
introduced. 

The word Nylic — formed from the initial 
letters of New York Life Insurance Company 
— which was originally its cable word, was 
selected to designate a new type of insurance 
salesman, one that would be worthy of con- 
stant identification with the Company. The 
existing condition was plainly set forth in the 
original Nylic prospectus: 

“It is not an exaggeration to say that too 

many agents are migratory, shifting and 

uncertain in their company connections. 

Certain uncomfortable and unprofitable 

consequences follow from this. The un- 

certainty of his relations with any Com- 
pany fosters a spirit of irresponsibility 
and, having no fear of punishment or 
hope of reward to prevent him from 
changing his allegiance as often as he sees 
fit, or as often as he thinks he can make a 
dollar more, the agent frequently does not 
hesitate at what he says to the public, 
knowing that next month or next year, he 
may be working not only for another 
company but in another field ... The pub- 
lic charges up against the business itself, 
the misdeeds of the men whose evil ten- 
dencies, the current organization of most 


life insurance companies has done little to 
correct.” 
After an equally frank discussion of the pol- 
icyholders’ interest as well as the income prob- 
lems of the agents, management characterized 
its intentions as follows: 
“..any plan which meets the almost 
dangerous independence which necessar- 
ily goes with the solicitor’s work, with 
penalties for irresponsibility and with in- 
ducements toward steadiness of applica- 
tion and regularity of effort — must do 
an incalculable amount of good to the 
profession. We believe that in ‘Nylic’ we 
have discovered the right system.” 


The Nylic system aimed at giving the life 
insurance solicitor the status of a professional 
man, and tries to combine the aggressive 
spirit of commission-selling with the security 
of a civil service job. 

When the Nylic system was introduced, in 
1895, only 73 agents had been with the Com- 
pany five years or longer; ten years later, 
there were 451 of them, but only three men 
qualified as senior Nylics with twenty years 
service with the company. In 1954, almost 
twenty per cent of New York Life’s sales 
force looked back on more than twenty years 
with the Company. Nylic has fully succeeded, 
and the life insurance man of today is gen- 
erally recognized as a man equal, if not supe- 
rior, to those active in other forms of selling. 


SIZE AND COMPLEXITY 


What size and number mean for New York 
Life was driven home to me on a visit to the 
card index division. The hall seemed endless, 
it was so big. Few people were around; filing 
cabinets dominated the room. A track runs 
in the passageway between the filing cab- 
inets ; on it rides a file clerk in a foot-powered 
scooter. She is in charge of 160,000 cards — 
there are fifteen million in here — and can 
find any card within a few minutes. We 
counted one group. Not the Evans — where 
I happened to be standing — nor the John 
Evans. We did the John A’s. There were 58 
of them; neatly ordered by age. The first was 
a gentleman from Maryland, born on 12-7- 
1853: the youngest a child in Ohio, born 
7-13-51. From three years to ninety-one! 

Three and one half million people have four 
million policies totaling twelve billion dollars 
insurance in force with New York Life. The 
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Company has five and one half billion dollars 
assets and operates its business in addition 
to the home office, through 160 branch offices, 
and employs a total of 8,000 people. These 
include, beside the clerical staff, a variety of 
specialists such as actuaries, doctors, lawyers, 
statisticians, accountants, engineers, econo- 
mists and security analysts, real estate ap- 
praisers, public relations and advertising 


Two-color folders, one for each 
state in the Union, show the im- 
mense breadth of the Company op- 
eration. Each folder gives useful 
information as to the insurance in 
force, premium benefits paid to 
residents and the amount of Com- 
pany funds invested in that state. 


men, copywriters, artists and even printers. 
Additionally, there are 5,000 full time agents. 

Because insurance legislation is within the 
province of individual states, and because 
New York Life operates in every state of the 
Union and also in Canada, it must comply 
with a great variety of laws. Most Company 
decisions require consensus of several people 
often representing different departments, and 
must therefore be a group decision. Commit- 
tees are a necessity of modern organizations, 
and New York Life has long been a pioneer 
in this form of management. 


Economic conditions and society have 
changed greatly during the recent past in 
America. Of special interest for insurance 
companies are the growth of population — 
babies and bigger families; the extension of 
life — biochemistry and its wonder drugs; 
and a stable and full employment economy. 
America has become more middle class than 
any other nation on earth and middle class 


America presents a different and new market. 
In terms of life insurance, a security-and- 
pension-conscious market. 

This trend is expressed in the constant 
broadening of the Social Security Act of 1935 
(in 1954, Social Security covers more than 
twice as many people as originally), and also 
in the rapid growth of group insurance plans. 
If death benefits were once the only purpose 
of life insurance, they are not nearly so impor- 
tant in our time. Now, living benefits, benefits 
paid to the policy holder, exceed them by far. 
New York Life paid in 1953 almost two dol- 
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lars living benefits for every dollar death 
benefit. Annuity payments grew almost three 
times as much as did total benefits between 
1940 and 1952. 

The ever-broadening scope of New York 
Life is reflected in what is known as “func- 
tional advertising” and also in the growth of 
New York Life’s own printing department to 
a multi-million dollar operation. 


@ NEW YORK LIFE OFFICES 


FUNCTIONAL ADVERTISING 


Space advertising is a very important item 
in New York Life’s advertising and public re- 
lations program; here the new trend was rec- 
ognized first by New York Life. Some insur- 
ance companies concentrate on strictly insti- 
tutional ads; not so New York Life. At New 
York Life, ads of this type represent only a 
part of the $1,500,000 spent by the Company 
for space advertising. The bulk of this budget 
goes for exceptionally well-planned ads that 
have a more or less direct sales message. All 


these ads have one thing in common: they are 
not only carefully aimed at the type of audi- 
ence which reads the magazine in question 
but they also blend in perfectly with the style 
which characterizes this particular medium. 

One of the most effective insurance adver- 
tising campaigns has been developed by New 
York Life in their “Should your child bea...” 
series. This series runs generally in the mass- 
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circulation type magazines; The Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies Home Journal and Col- 
liers. Each ad is a two page spread and is de- 
voted to a specific trade or profession. They 
are done in the “As told to. . .” style. The 
author, or more correctly co-author, always is 
a man famous in his particular profession: 
for example, Igor Sikorsky writes on aero- 
nautical engineering, Dean Roscoe Pound on 
the legal profession; R. I. Throckmorton of 
Kansas State College on farming. The articles 
discuss natural aptitudes required, cost of 
education and chances of success as well as 
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other pertinent facts. The article-ads are illus- 
trated with photographs of the highest quality 
and gently lead the reader — the future engi- 
neer’s, lawyer’s or farmer’s Dad — to write 
to New York Life for their free copy of “The 
Cost of Four Years at College,” and when they 
do so, a lead is born for the sales department. 

Group insurance, a constantly growing 
branch of the business, is advertised in such 
media as Business Week, U.S. News and 
World Report, Dun’s Review and Harvard 
Business Review. There, New York Life uses 
the plain and factual sales approach that has 
proved so effective with the modern execu- 
tives. Mr. Efficient Vice-president is offered 
a free 32-page booklet of lectures delivered 
before a University school of business, en- 
titled “Trends in Group Coverage.” The cover 
is decorated with a complicated graph chart 
that must be irresistible to every executive 
who really wants to know the facts of this 
difficult subject. 

Individual small businessmen are very im- 
portant prospects for New York Life, which 
has a variety of business and insurance plans 
available for them. These men are frequently 
readers of Time and Newsweek and similar 
business papers, where New York Life ap- 
proaches them with full page ads in which 
they can find explained “Why these law part- 
ners won’t leave lawsuits for their heirs...” 
or “How a druggist kept his family from in- 
heriting a headache.” The moral is, surpris- 
ingly, always the same: life insurance in the 
form of partnership insurance, or close corpo- 
ration insurance, or key men insurance, or 
sole proprietorship insurance. Literature is 
ready at New York Life for each of these 
specialties. The copy and the illustrations of 
these ads are equally accomplished. New York 
Life has set, with them, new standards of 
functional advertising for the whole industry. 


PRINTING AT NEW YORK LIFE 


The Printing Coordination Office is one of 
the youngest in New York Life. It was created 
as recently as 1946 and has been ever since 
under the direction of A. L. E. (“Sandy”) 
Crouter. Prior to that time there was no cen- 
tral clearing house for producing printed ma- 
terial, although the Company had operated 
its own plant for nearly 75 years. Crouter, as 
Coordinator, reports to Marshall P. Bissell, 
Secretary and Executive Officer of the Com- 


pany, who is charged with the overall respon- 
sibility for Company printing operations. 
In the beginning, Mr. Crouter and two as- 
sistants comprised the whole department. 
Now there are twenty-eight people working 
there. All printed material, and all duplicating, 
clears through the department. (The Multi- 
lith Division processed almost fifty thousand 
mats and printed almost five million sheets 
of paper last year.) The volume of orders and 
of business handled by this department ranks 
very high in the industry. New York Life re- 
quired approximately two and a half million 
dollars worth of printing during the last year. 
This volume is about evenly divided between 
New York Life’s own plant and outside sup- 
pliers. The plant employs approximately sixty 
persons under the immediate direction of a 
plant superintendent. It does general printing 
and all kinds of pamphlet binding. It also pro- 
duces the Company’s policies and most of its 
forms (New York Life has about three thou- 
sand different forms in active operation), rate 
books, dividend books, imprinting, sales liter- 
ature and also the Company’s two magazines. 
In 1953, it handled over fifty-five hundred in- 
dividual orders. The main headache of this 
plant — as for so many others of its kind — 
is scheduling. The plant must be kept busy 
and Mr. Crouter watches constantly over the 
backlog; he knows that he needs 350 to 400 
jobs ahead in order to maintain low operating 
costs. The plant is essentially a service unit; 
it is not operated for any other purpose and 
the fact that, in 1953, its machine composition 
department was discontinued in favor of out- 
side arrangements, proved that New York 
Life is not suffering from the same delusion 
that lead other organizations into constant 
expansion of what should really be only a 
highly specialized service shop. 
Approximately the same number of orders 
as the department turns over to its own plant, 
are placed with printing firms. Many of these 
orders are small; the gold stamping of a cus- 
tomer’s name, for instance, on a single wallet. 
But there are also very sizeable orders such 
as the annual report, printed in a run of 
400,000 or a colorful wall calendar in quan- 
tities of approximately 100,000. The printing 
department must give the same consideration 
to every job. Each serves a purpose and must 
be done on time and in the best quality. But 
10,000 orders per year are a lot of orders and 
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New York Life Insurance Company 


entail a great deal of follow-up and paper 
work. A smooth and very efficient organiza- 
tion is certainly a must in such a setup. 

When Sandy Crouter joined the New York 
Life in 1936, he already had ten years as a 
practical advertising man behind him and 
was well grounded in printing. For the next 
ten years he added insurance know-how in 
the Agency Department of New York Life 
before moving into his present job. 

How well he knows how to combine the 
buying of printing for New York Life with 
selling New York Life to the public, is evi- 
dent from the following quotation of a report 
made to top management: 


“We have also, as I see it, the respon- 
sibility, to so conduct ourselves with our 
suppliers that we do a good public rela- 
tions job for the New York Life. We prob- 
ably see on the average ten or more sales- 
men a day. They represent firms all over 
the country. Obviously we cannot buy 
from every salesman, but we do have a 
standing rule to see every salesman, to 
listen to his story, and to make sure that 
he leaves us understanding exactly what 
our Company’s buying policy is and with 
the feeling that he has gotten fair treat- 
ment and a square deal. To me, this is just 
good, common sense public relations. And 
from a more practical dollars and cents 
point of view, we have no idea when and 
where a New York Life agent will try to 
sell either a salesman who has called on 
us or the principals of the firms these 
salesmen represent. It is only reasonable 
to assume that in so far as these specific 
firms are concerned the attitude with 
which New York Life agents will be re- 
ceived can be affected by the way we have 
treated these salesmen in our office.” 


“PROJECT 25” 
When Devereux C. Josephs, Chairman of 


the Board, announced “Project 25” on Janu- 
ary 13, 1954, he released the news to the 
public with these words: 


“The scope of the project is believed to ] 
be without precedent in the insurance 
field. It involved thousands of man-hours 
of study and hundreds of thousands of 
electronic calculations. It might be said 
that New York Life re-wrote the book to 
offer a modern line of policies tailored to 


Company stationery, both for inter-office and general use, the country’s changing, present-day aS 
has undergone considerable revision since the rather senti- needs.” 

mental 1890's. Last year the Company printed and used over 

four million letterheads and fourteen million envelopes. . 
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INSURANCE 


AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF 


Top: one-reel black and white film produced as a sales 
training aid for New York Life’s agents. Left: The Clay 
Ball is a sound-slide film supplement to Effective Letters, 
It's a cinema lesson in better communications and was 
primarily intended for the Company's own use. Its well- 
told story has proven so effective that many companies 
are now borrowing the film to show to their own em. 
ployees. New York Life distributes the film free and also 
sends copies of a pamphlet that supplements the film's 
message. A first-rate public relations job, this film was 
last year seen by 18,000 people. 
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In November 1952, Mr. Josephs appointed 
a Policy Committee and a Board of Consult- 
ants to “produce in as short a time as is con- 
sistent with thorough study the best product 
in the business.” This group consisted of top 
executives, actuaries, managers from the field, 
underwriters, investment experts, lawyers, 
economists and statisticians. It worked hard 
and — naturally — in secret, for more than a 
year. The board had 67 official meetings, and 
who knows how many informal ones. 

On January 11, 1954, the new line, A.D. 54, 
as it is called, was officially inaugurated at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Alfred W. Parry, 
one of the leading agents of the Company, 
expressed the general opinion when he said on 
this occasion: “Project 25 means to me that 
New York Life — reinvigorated with inspired 
and inspiring leadership — has taken its place 
at the head of all life companies.” 

The two years of intensive study involved 
in Project 25 produced a more modern and 
a more liberal policy in many respects. Tide 
(March 27, 1954) said of it: “When the agent 
(of New York Life) goes to call on a cus- 
tomer, he will carry a revolutionary new pol- 
icy in his briefcase... ” 

Here is Tide’s comment on the graphic arts 
aspect of the project: 

“Finally the most striking change is the 

typography and make-up of the policy 

handed over to the holder. The new policy 

is written in simplified English, printed 

in sans serif type on green paper. Instead 

of the old style bond type contract, New 

York Life now issues a neat policy that 

folds up like a letter into a handy envel- 

ope with a window that shows all the 
necessary policy information at a glance!” 


INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR APARTMENT 


Re-designing the policy was only a part of 
the job, but a very interesting one. The story 
began with a telephone call from Sandy 
Crouter to Eugene Ettenberg, the noted de- 
signer of printing and guiding light of the 
Gallery Press. The question was: “Do you 
know someone who has designed insurance 
policies?’ Gene Ettenberg had previously de- 
signed insurance policies, but not for New 
York Life. 

Gene had to start without being told exactly 
what was expected. He therefore used a for- 
mula that he had developed in past dealings 
with people who could not make precise in- 
dications of what they wanted. He made 
sketches for a conservative, a middle-of-the- 
road and a radically different version. These 
sketches were presented to a committee that 
consisted of all kinds of specialists, but not a 
single one in the field of design. 


Changes, changes and changes are the fate 
of many a good sketch; making them, and 
even conceding to oneself that some of them 
are improvements, requires all the self-control 
of a designer. Gene needed all he had and 
plenty of confidence in his good luck in addi- 
tion. But he was sure that the final result 
would satisfy the customer as well as his own 
artistic conscience. In Tommy Thompson, 
well-known calligrapher, who was entrusted 
with the hand-lettered part of the policy, he 
had a congenial co-worker. 

The re-designing of the policy led also to a 
new emblem or Company mark. It took more 
than twenty variations before general consen- 
sus could be secured, but the new trademark 
was worth the effort. The trademark embodies 
Ettenberg’s principle whereby “a trademark 
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House 


This four-color booklet of contemporary design is an information manual 
for the residents of Manhattan House, the Company’s upper-income 
apartment development on New York's East Side. 
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VALUABLE BOOKLET 


Useful and of interest to every family man 


Your Child 
be an 
Aeronautical 
Engineer? 


TO MEN WHO \VEED 


(BUT THINK THEY CANT AFFORD) 


VORE LIFE INSURANCE... AS 
New Lite lias a special wen poli v for vou! fowl 
We sure are-thatt part of 
the companys contract 
with NEW YORK LIFE! 
MAIL THI? vylic NEW YORK LIFE 
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Forces of New York Life 


To the Ficld 


sales ammunition, When Project 25 went 
into force New York Life’s own printing 
plant produced 15,000 sales kits for their 
sales force and sales managers. 


GROUP NEWS 
Five thousand agents require plenty of 
from 


Mewar 


ad 


The 8,000 employees and 5,000 agents of New York Life are kept 
well-informed of Company and employee activities through two excel- 
lent house organs. New York Life News over the years has featured 
a set of covers and stories devoted to each of the forty-eight states. 


How the New Internal Revenue Code Attects 
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to be all-around usable must work with all 
sizes and styles of type.” This one success- 
fully met this basic requirement and it is 
equally as usable on coated or antique paper, 
for magazine ads and letterheads, in small or 
large size. 

Another and very welcome feature of the 
new policy is the style in which it is written. 
New York Life has tried for several years to 
break with traditional insurance English. As 
an example, its Public Relations Department 
has published a writing manual called “Ef- 
fective Letters.” This manual already in its 
third edition — the first came out in 1951 — 
is one of the most exemplary jobs of its kind. 

The same principles of plain English were 
also applied to the text of the various policies. 
The battle of semantics swayed and was long 
undecided. Words are die-hards but when it 
was all over, the field was covered with regi- 
ments of herebys, hereins, hereinafters. But 
New York Life had for the first time a readily 
understandable policy. 


PRINTING “PROJECT 25” 


Project 25, as a printing task, was much 
more than just revising the policy. The fol- 
lowing list will help you to appreciate the 
magnitude of the job. 


FORMS 


849 English and 155 French different policies 
52 English and 61 French different riders 
15 Englishand 8 French different appli- 

cations 
4Englishand 4 French different agency 
statements 
11 English figuring slips. 


The total number of jobs in this group was 
1159. 

A new rate book and new dividend book 
were printed in editions of 25,000 each. The 
cover of the rate book was re-designed to per- 
mit inserting of the dividend book or not. 
The two books were printed on bible paper 
and have together 969 pages; most of the type 
is six point. 


SALES LITERATURE 


Forty thousand pieces of each of the fol- 
lowing sales promotional material were origi- 
nally printed. Out of this run, 15,000 sales 
kits, for quick indoctrination of the field force, 
were distributed. 


Employer... 


WERE IS A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT IDEA 
FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES 

THAT WILL ALSO BE GOOD 

FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


WENDELL MILLIMAN 


Specific promotion 
of insurance as a 
Chiistmas gift, and 
for cther special 
occasions, is con- 
stantly developed 
by the Group In- 
surance Depart- 
ment. Bottom: a 
keepsake celebrat- 
ing the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary 
of the Company. 
Its traditional de- 
sign lends dignity 
to the message. 


A Record of the 
Happy Exents and Dire Calamities 
Fashions and Modes of Living 
Literature and Art Business 
and Politics and many 
Other Significant Hap- 
penings in the lear 
which saw the 
Founding 
of “the 
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Direct mail and 
rent enclosures 
keep residents of 


LAKE MEADOWS 


formed. 


1— A white envelope, printed in one color. 

2— A folder, printed in one color, front and 
back on heavy cover stock, with two 
pockets glued and wire stitched, for liter- 
ature. 

3 — Fourteen illustration blanks, each printed 
in two colors front, one in one color back, 
using a total of seven colors plus black. 

4 — Seven — all age illustrations — printed 
in one color, blue, on yellow stock. 

5 — Ten booklets, all in color; some letter- 
press, others offset; illustrations used in 
every piece, entailing a total of 21 runs; 
each booklet folded in a different manner. 

6 — Two leaflets, each in two colors. 

7 —A blotter, in two colors. 


8—A 24-page booklet, Information for 
Agents. Cover printed in two colors, 
saddle stitched and punched with three 
holes. 


9— A three-ring binder, containing several 
hundred worksheets, each for a different 
age or plan, all printed two sides and in 
two colors; two different color schemes 
used. The binder bears a replica of the 
new policy printed on cloth. 


All this work had to be done in less than six 
months and under terrific pressure. Crouter 
and his staff handled this assignment in addi- 
tion to their regular work, crowding what has 
been described as two years’ work into less 
than one quarter that time. Everything had 
to be ready at one and the same time, on 
January 12, 1954, when the inauguration 
meeting was scheduled to begin. And all was 
ready indeed, and letter-perfect! 


THE BEST IS YET TO COME 


New York Life’s program in print extends 
over a full century. The printed word, supple- 
mented by illustrations, was of greatest im- 
portance for this Company from its very 
beginning. In our day, the importance of the 
graphic arts has become much bigger even 
though New York Life uses other mass com- 
munication media as well. 

The graphic arts have also become more and 
more artistic and modern at New York Life — 
a remarkable development considering the 
fundamentally conservative nature of the in- 
surance business. Today, New York Life em- 
ploys the services of some of our best illustra- 
tors and designers. The same quality that 
distinguishes the creative part of New York 
Life’s program in print can also be found in 
its mechanical execution. New York Life 
knows good printing and insists on it for each 
and every one of the many printed items which 
bear its name. 

Through Project 25, New York Life has 
renewed its claim to leadership in the indus- 
try. The great role that was given to the 
graphic arts in this effort points up how im- 
portant the graphic arts have become in the 
Company’s plans for future growth. Studying 
the past and present of Nylic’s programs in 
print — over a hundred years long — was fas- 
cinating. But, at New York Life, the best is 
yet to come! 
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Some of Eugene Ettenberg's forty-odd rough sketches for the a 
Company's new policy devised under Project 25. Starting, 


top left, with the old policy (circa 1890), he evolved the clean 
yr» cut contemporary design shown on the next page. 
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Poi Number 00,000,000 Policy Date June 29, 1954 
Insured John Doe Age 33mm 


Owner The Insured 


Beneficiary subject to change Mary Doe, wife of the Insured 


ADI ACI ATI ACA 


Face Amount *** Ten Thousand *** Dollars ($ 10,0 


HS UVUNCE 


Plan of Insurance Life Paid-up at Age 85 with Double Indemnity and Waiver of Premium Benefits. 


“| Premium $ 300.10 payable as of June 29, 1954 


: : and every twelve months thereafter during the lifetime of the Insured until) 
: have been paid to the policy anniversary on which the Insured’s age, nearest birthday, is 85, 
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‘porary, | confesses that his first impulse has 


sys. been i in that direction. “The trouble i is, ” say 


delicately, ‘perhaps eve 
on that thin line between traditiona 


company 
“It was working with a that gave me the 


- says Cline. “I went there inclined to the modern 


Be: the oo tradition was ai do the conservati 


a which also taught me quite a bit.” _ 


Before joining Rudge, 1939, Cline 
received basic training in typography from Ale 


_ Highton’s printing concern in Newark, New Jersey 


where he was employed as designer and typogra- 
- —pher from 1929 to 1930. From 1930 to 1933, Cline 
accumulated further experience designing promo- 
tion pieces, such as booklets, catalogs and folders, 
~ while Art Director with the Tung-Sol Electric Com- 
pany, also in Newark. As Art Director for the 
Breskin Publication Corporation in New York 
(1933 to 1939), he was responsible for the design 


A 
scribed (by Fuser -quently, his style ~ 
tends.” h a full awarer 
m E. Rudge’s s Art Direc- 


been shaped in part by the fact that, even in his 
student days at a Institute (from which he was 
graduated in 1928), he : more interested in 


a the war (where he did rubber terrain aegis for 
a detachment of British engineers), ‘Cline remained | 
ith ‘aps Sons until 1949, phen he set up his 


fold functionalism. Traditional typography was 

evolved for book design but, in Cline’s words, 
“Gutenberg left no rules for the concept of space 
in modern advertising.” According to Cline, de 
signers are only beginning to explore their new 
freedom in letter forms, now 


activities; as chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Type Directors Club (195i -52) 


and as chairman of the Advertising 
t of Pratt Institute’ School of 


het bristol board into squares. Then 
ed it up a bit squirting some ‘ink from, 


he organized pe Directors Club 
oe 3 and design (sponsored by the ‘Type Directors Ch ae 
ts annual Printing Week), in which he se 
: Biltmore Hotel that “treatmen: (Of space can be 
: 4). 
audience, provided with ink, crayons, pa a 
J. rubber cement, etc., went to w 
of their own, later projected on a 
) creating designs of their one of 
most successful things we ever did,” says Cli 
: “Got myself so worked up os 


Top. A two color offset public relations 
book for Wallerstein Laboratories. This 
48 page hard-bound book tells the 
story of brewing research. 


Center. A Cancer Source Book for 
Nurses. Printed in two colors by offset; 
many simple well-drawn diagramatic 
illustrations help explain the text. 


Right. An announcement for an 
exhibition of Mr. Cline’s work printed 
by the designer at the ‘“‘Iron Rock Press.”’ 


an exhibition of paintings watercolors and woodcuts 


¥ a selection from the work of 


am exbibst through february 1953 
sponsored by the womens dub of marnitows 


51 south street, morristown, mJ. 
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Left. Story of automotive 
fabrics designed for Chatham 
Upholstery. Printed in two 
colors by letterpress with an 
offset and silk screen cover. 


Bottom. Picture and caption 
technique give a vivid 
impression of the immense 
breadth of the Wallerstein 
Laboratories research. 
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fobrics division 


Making use of the full 
range of reproductive 
processes, offset, letterpress, 
gravure. silk screen, Mahlon 
Cline helps tell industry’s 
story through folders, 
booklets, annual reports, 
guides and sales literature 
for dealers. 


Above, an announcement 
for a series of lectures. Print- 
ed in three colors—one 
offset, two letterpress. 
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CLUETT, PEABODY 
& CO. INC. 


Annual Report 


1950 


ANNIVERSARY 


From a daring contemporary design to the more traditional method of 
handling type seems to present no problem to designer Cline. Above and 
left. Cline-styled magazine covers and an annual report for Cluett, Peabody. 


Below. Announcement, invitation, menu and envelope, all part of a well 
integrated design motif for the 32nd Annual Art Directors Awards and 
Exhibition. 
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Institute of Geass Arts, the Art Directors and 

‘Type Directors clubs, and the Salmagundi Club. 
a painter~—landscapes, scascapes and an occa- 


sional exotic still-life—his work has been exhibited — 


one man art shows as well as the Salmagundi 


lub and the Art Directors Exhibitions. In 1941 
took painting lessons from Emile Gruppe in 


loucester, Mass., where he still likes to spend his 


£ vacations. “After awhile I discovered 1 was 


painting just like Gruppe,” says Cline. “In fact, it 
was hard to tell the difference between his paint- 
ings and mine, but that was before I did a lot c 
painting on my own over in India.” 

Before he discovered art, Mahlon Cline ne 
dreamed that anything could be more exciting than 
_ building houses (his Scottish father was a contrac- 
tor in Michigan, where Mahlon was botn forty- 


eight years ago). “All I can remember of Michigan : 
is hammering nails into the back door-step. 1 wasn't _ 
allowed to hammer anywhere else and, boy, | went 


right on hammering until there wasn’t any room 
left—not even between the nail —-» ‘drive i 


old son. “I used to follow the men around while 
they worked on the houses and tell them, ‘You 
better keep working, now, or I'll tell my father on 
ou.’ Oh, I was terrible!” Later, while attendin 
Orlando High School, Mahlon helped build houses 
himself, an occupation to which he has returned 
with consummate enthusiasm ever since the day 
946 when, back in the States from India, whe 
d lived for a year and a-half in the Hyderabad 
Palace, he wite discovered a /120-year- 


“No "Note or gas. 
n 


ced 
a have running water piped into it. The old m: 
ho'd it used to have his spouse carry wate! 


thirty but, and we put 
ith the agent and then—and then—(Cli 


1912, Mahlon’s father was still in the building bur 
Cline says his hobby is photography but this 
pasume seems by and large confined to taking 
snapshot of his Towaco estate, as it grew, over @ 


ne work- 
“shop included a which now 


team structural conception, to extray- 
a color scheme, to the pieces of antique furni- 


“vegetable garden (“Last year we sold all the 
we could he has started work 


house, to, was ite more tan crumbling 
four-room matchbox that almost nobody else 
would look at twice. But here again, the view from — 
of the Ramapos,” seemed worth 
z a house to go with it. Mahlon’s father, now 
been helping him on this project, and 
owner is ready to move in just as soon as 
new walls are able to support the new roof. 
the meantime, Cline also has plans for | 
g his business of being an independent gra- 
iiiaecr. Riding the train twice daily between 
owaco and New York, he makes it a rule to-apply 
mself to editorial and advertising layouts, rathet _ 
architectural ones. Happy as he is hammering — 
ay at houses, Cline says it is more exciting to be | 
upc designer, with an office of his own, than 
else in the “Each new assignment 


| * 
laborious period of eignt ye: rs, froma four-room 
horror toa ten-room estate. Each stage in its devel- 
pment scems only slightly more fantastic than the 
a — and, introducing each new photograph, Mahlon dee 
irs rooms” (or “another bedroom,” or “an- 
"SS—WHROSE SIO an is Printing for Pleasure’—_ 
© estimate, no the job is ot 
and builder of “‘the estate” was 
€onditioning Tor the past hiteen years. Here again, 
Cline’s taste is consistent. He is’especially fond of 
Colonial American and old Pennsylvania Dutch 
furniture. “You'd be. surprised,” he says, “how 
that the Clines have completed their own 


ROY VERNON SOWERS is an established dealer in rare books, prints 
and drawings. Nearly twenty years ago, he left the cities behind to build 
himself, by his own labor an unusual adobe headquarters in the California 
mountains. He now sells via catalogues, some general and others highly 


specialized, that are issued two or three times a year to a listing of 
institutions and discriminating collectors. The following article, Mr. 


Sower's own story of why and how he found this satisfying equation 


between old Books, the Arts, and “free enterprise,” originally appeared 


as the foreword to his 50th mail-order catalogue entitled . . . 


ATALOGUE 50—CODE WORD: AUTUMN 


T Is just 25 years since I 
left the relative security of the Huntington Library to 
enter bookselling and, after having several city book- 
shops, my business is now conducted by mail from a 


remote hill-top ranch in the Santa Cruz mountains, 
near Glenwood, California. This continues to puzzle 
some of my correspondents, but there is a certain 
logic in it. 

Working in the city, one has the stimulus of more 
intellectual intercourse; and this we sometimes miss. 
But the normal pattern of American business in our 
cities has little room for the individual. Salesmanship 
is a bore, and bookselling, despite its name, should 
be more nearly a profession than a business. How- 
ever, in the city locations one has to meet his “over- 
head;” and if the good books won't sell, one has to 
stock the kind that will. I still recall the utter futility 
of some of my San Francisco exhibitions of fine 
prints in black & white, whea what the public 
wanted, in the main, were pretty colored flower 
prints and pictures of the cable cars! 

So we live on a dirt road which was probably a 
better road in 1860 than it is today. It is called Moun- 
tain Charlie Road, after the pioneer local character 
who built it, with Irish immigrant labor, about 1858, 
a bit after his famous encounter with the bear. 
Operated as a toll road until 1872, it was used by the 
stagecoaches to Santa Cruz and, earlier still, it was 
doubtless the route along this ridge trod by the 
Franciscan fathers between the Missions of Santa 


Clara & Santa Cruz. Rough and narrow and full of 
twists, it becomes impassable in heavy rains. One 
can’t drive it at over 10 miles an hour; yet people 
accustomed to the safety(!) of 75 on the highways 
ask what we do when we meet someone. Well, we 
do what the stage-drivers did in 1860: one of us 
backs up to a wide turn. 

Very occasionally some serious collector or librar- 
ian pays me a visit by appointment, but in the main 
I work by correspondence. I have a fairly good 
reference library and by driving 30 miles I have the 
privilege of using that at Stanford University. It 
seems to me that my proper job is to know the books 
and to find them. I sell perhaps one-quarter of the 
material which I could sell in a city location, but I 
don’t worry about rent, nor about the problem of 
finding assistants who know French from Latin. 
Some day I may decide I want an office in New York 
City, but I very much doubt it. 

About 1946, after years of concern in an area of 
forest fires, I began the major project of an adobe 
building to protect my books and for about five 
years all my spare time was thus devoted. During 
those strenuous five years I learned a lot about adobe, 
because I had to. I even began by making a couple of 
hundred of my own bricks, but this I soon abandoned 
as requiring a stronger back than mine. Nowadays, 
when friends comment on the beauty of the obvi- 
ously hand work—and it is a beautiful building—I 
find myself thinking of the fact that those bricks 
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weigh 50 lbs. apiece and I wonder how I ever man- 
aged to put up the foot-thick walls. I couldn’t have 
had it, regardless of money, from the usual building 
contractor: but there it is. And the only way to get 
such a structure is to build it yourself and damn the 
time and effort! 

The antiquarian bookseller, with rare exceptions, 
cannot hope to pay the scale of rentals established by 
our department stores and fashionable dress shops; 
and when he tries to make his business popular, it 
ceases to be of consequence. One of the reasons that 
Big Business is strangling free enterprise in America 
is that too many people assume that their work and 
their lives have to fit the patterns created by our 
great enterprises. Our advertising agencies, through 
their control of every channel of communication— 
newspapers, radio and television—are rapidly turn- 
ing us, from a nation of individuals, into a mass of 
guinea-pigs to be exploited for profit by the new 
psychological techniques: and when conformity to 
a pattern of living becomes too general, we set the 
stage for those who would enforce conformity of 
thought. Returning from our last visit to Europe, I 
could not help noticing how much alike most 
Americans look—both men and women. Partly this 
is a rather boresome too well-dressed prosperity: but 
partly, I fear, it is the reflection of uniform minds. 
Almost one can list the books they have read—by 
listing the book club publications of recent years. 

I don’t think much of the Marxian emphasis on 
pure materialism. Man has to earn his livelihood, but 
he has also to live and feel and think. And a house 
full of gadgets still doesn’t make an empty mind any 
more stimulating to live with. One of the few good 
things that can be said of the Depression of the 
‘thirties is that, despite the scars it left, some of us at 
least learned what we could do without. 

In my anniversary catalogue I have listed some 
great Books and some very great prints, including 
such names as Blake, Brueghel, Durer and Rem- 
brandt. These are for people with minds and with 
cultivated tastes; and for such, they are not necessarily 
luxuries. Some of you, like ourselves, may drive a 
12-year-old car, belong to no country club and get 


along without television (quite happily!). So, as the 
proverb has it, each to his taste! 

I write this in the midst ofa spell of Indian Summer, 
reminiscent of the eastern atitumns I used to know. 
The pear trees and the vineyards begin to show the 
brilliant colors due to occasional frosty nights. I see 
in my mind’s eye the blaze of the maples familiar to 
my boyhood in Ontario and again I sway in the tops 
of the supple hickories, while the nuts go clattering 
down. How long is it, I wonder, since I have tasted 
a crisp snow-apple picked from the tree on a frosty 
November afternoon? Here, we don’t have the 
maples, nor the hickory, but there is the same haze 
in the air and the same mellow sunlight, like a 
benediction. The pressure of harvest past, one savors 
the frost in a cluster of grapes overlooked by the 
birds, or enjoys a couple of late and sweet sun-dried 
prunes in the fallen golden leaves beneath the trees. 
It is good to pause and look at the distant hills and 
soak up this mellow autumn weather. A light rain 
has washed the summer dust from the leaves, and in 
the woods one can smell again the aromas of hazel, 
bay and yerba buena. Another rain will probably 
bring up the mushrooms. And, as I glance up at the 
immensity of some of our centuries-old redwoods, 
Iam reminded that all this has happened before. 

Because most of Time is the Past. The Sadeler 
engravings of “the Months’’ listed in the catalogue, 
and done in 1607, show the apples being picked, the 
grapes crushed, the leaves falling and the nuts being 
gathered. So, century after century, generations of 
men have worked, loved, fought, drunk the wine, 
played the fool and lived and died: but some of them 
have also dreamed dreams. And most of their dreams 
are in Books, or in their Art that has survived. Perhaps 
as the year draws to a close it is natural to think a bit 
of the Past. So, after preparing this Catalogue, after 
living, if but briefly, with a couple of hundred Books 
and Prints which are part of the noble harvest of 
five centuries, one senses maybe something of the 
greatness that we inherit. 

Let us pour a little libation to the dreams of great 
men of other days, and may the good Lord forgive 
me for selling these things for money! 


MPROVISATIONS 1954 is the distinguished 
publication of the Chicago chapter of Artists 
Equity Association. In king-size (19 x 25-inch) 

format, it contains 35 original lithographs in black 
and white or two colors, designed by eminent mem- 
ber-artists. Frank Holland, in his extensive review 
in the Chicago Sun-Times calls it “one of the most 
ambitious and impressive art publications.” Yet 
what it represents is as significant as the beauty of 
the publication’s collected designs. 

As Daniel Catton Rich, Director of the Chicago 
Art Institute notes in his preface, artists are often con- 
sidered to be impractical and, as individualists, in- 
capable of co-operative effort. Improvisations 1954 is 
“further evidence’”’ that such ideas are no more than 
“myths.” 

In less than three months after Improvisations 1954 
was first discussed by Chicago Equity, this unique 
collection had been planned, designed, prefaces writ- 
ten, typography set up (by Runkle-Thompson- 
Kovats, Inc.), space sold, original designs executed 
by the artists, and the whole project reproduced with 
fidelity by the Veritone Company of Chicago. 


The improvisation idea was originated by Julio de 
Diego for a 1950 publication of the Artists Equity’s 
founding chapter in New York. Chicago’s Improvisa- 
tions 1954 has amplified the idea into a deluxe, pro- 
fessional album in which each artist’s design is not 
only impressively reproduced but frameable as well. 
Page space was bought by sponsors—most of them 
commercial firms—who were satisfied to be credited, 
after the name of the design and its creator, in a 
single line of identification at the bottom of the page. 
No other advertising appears in Improvisations 1954, 
although patrons have contracted to pay for extra 
copies (also available for donors to the Chicago 
chapter of Artists Equity at their new 1020 Art 
Center on Lake Shore Drive). Artists were unre- 
stricted in their choice of subject matter. Each ad- 
vertiser chose his designer from a list of volunteer 
member-artists and didn’t see the results unti printed. 

Verne Evans, president of Veritone, and his staff 
adapted mass printing techniques to the exacting re- 
quirements of printing from hand-drawn litho- 
graphic plates. One thing they discovered was that 
faster printing—6o00 hr. rate—produced best results. 
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Improvisations 1954 


“Slow Motion" by Taylor Poore for Runkle-Thompson-Kovats Inc. 


“Flight Into Fancy" by Mickey Strobel for General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


Equity’s Improvisations 1954 has been published as 
a showcase of Chicago art and two full pages of 
copy are devoted to descriptive articles about Chi- 4 
cago’s nine other art societies—the Art Directors “ 


“West Wind” by Marian Witt for The Veritone Company. 


Club, Association of Art Studios, Artists Guild, ‘a 
Chicago Society of Artists, Industrial Designers In- 4 
stitute, Midwest Designer-Craftsmen, Momentum, 
Society of Typographic Arts, and Spectrum. ee 
These nine societies represent most of the thou- np 
sands of artists in the Chicago area and, in discussing ion 
the effectiveness of these organizations, Chicago a 
Equity’s president Everett McNear writes that “Per- = 
haps of all professionals the artist has most need of il ” 
an organization to help him acquire status in his vi 
community... . Through these groups, the artist has ‘ie 


found an amplified voice and, enriched by the re- 
sources of the great museums and libraries and the 
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Improvisations 1954 


teaching in the art schools and public schools, 
through to the university level, these creative men 
and women make Chicago the mid-American art 
center. 

Chairman of Improvisations 1954 was Paul Pinson 
and the committee also included Richard Florsheim, 
President of National Artists Equity Asso., Elizabeth 
Engelhard, the illustrator Mickey Strobel, studio 
manager Taylor Poore, layout-designer Joseph Pear- 
son and Morton Goldscholl, who designed the 
volume’s cover. 

Sent to museums, art schools and art publications 
all over America, Improvisations 1954 has won fine 
press recognition for Chicago’s Equity and letters of 
appreciation from graphic artists everywhere. 


(By Jane Sneyd) 


“City Patterns” by Harry Mintz for Feldkamp-Malloy, Inc. 


“The Second Bite’ by Everett McNear for Jahn and Ollier Engraving Co. 


“Birds” by John Solarz for Whitaker Guernsey Studio, Inc. 
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‘Two Frogs and a Bug"’ by Rainey Bennett for Collins, Miller and Hutchings, Inc. 


mprovisations 1954 


"Sea Objectives” by Richard Florsheim for Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Oppenheimer. 
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ETROPOLITAN areas 
perhaps have an opiate of good graphic arts shows, 
but this is not a condition from which the hinterlands 
suffer. When we are offered the opportunity to see a 
show, it is an event long anticipated, savored, and 
remembered. Many cities in this part of the country 
(and elsewhere) have recently had a look at a two- 
installment graphic arts show known as “New Ideas 
from the Old World.” This show was the brain- 
child of the late Garnet Weigel of the advertising firm 
Merchandising Factors, Inc., San Francisco. Mr. 
Weigel collected all the material a couple of years ago 
in Europe, and his firm has made a business of ofter- 
ing the packaged exhibition for sponsorship by large 
organizations, particularly paper houses. 

The show itself is comprised of examples primarily 
from Germany, Switzerland, and France, though 
some neighboring countries are represented. And 
while the exhibits are poorly marked and are grouped 
with sheer abandon, the individual settings—the 
poster mountings, the panels, and the placards—are 
quite effective. The posters are outstanding and well 
selected. There are enough of them (twenty-five to 
thirty in each half of the show) to dominate the 
gallery. Examples of spectacular platemaking are also 
numerous and impressive. Small pieces, brochures, 
pamphlets, and ephemera—mounted on panels, are 
perhaps neater and more reserved than American 
work, but no better. The display of catalogs, books 
and special printing is disappointing, and has received 
less attention than that devoted to other categories. 
There is a good range of techniques, styles, media, 
etc., though for the most part even unusual printing 
methods are poorly or not at all indicated. This is 
surprising since the audience is specialized enough to 
find this information interesting. And since paper 
houses are frequently the sponsors, it is ironic that 
the selection of exhibition pieces was apparently 
made without regard to paper, which is generally 
rather poor, and that paper is never mentioned in the 
descriptive catalog. 


Print- 


Attendance at the show everywhere has been good, 
and in this part of the country nothing short of 
phenomenal. The show’s title, ““New Ideas from the 
Old World,” is provocative; the new ideas feature is 
magnetic and the European heritage of the material 
invites comparison. We do like to see what “Europe” 
is doing. In the graphic arts we have not yet accepted 
Emerson’s contention that “we have listened too 
long to the courtly muses of Europe.” We still 
entertain the notion that Europeans are at once more 
sophisticated and more experimental than we are, 
though this show reconfirms the impression that the 
self-consciousness of the American printer-designer is 
not altogether appropriate. 

Promotion of the event, and the enthusiasm of 
early visitors, no doubt spurred attendance. Everyone 
who was even remotely interested in the field was 
notified of its coming, and the announcements were 
modest but effective. While better shows have been 
assembled, and more lavish displays have been made 
(and better catalogs of them prepared), this one more 
than holds its own. 

Perhaps the largest stimulus to the show’s atten- 
dance is that it has most frequently appeared in areas 
only rarely served with such fare. It would be too 
cynical to say that people out here, and in other such 
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areas, will go to anything. But at the same time it is 
true, if this has been a fair example, that a good show 
which is also well selected, thoughtfully arranged, 
and sufficiently announced, enjoys a tremendous 
popularity. The results are hard, not to say impossible, 
to evaluate, but the enthusiasm is apparent. The 
sponsors must be gratified, and the graphic arts 
communities cannot help being enriched. Print may 
find that regionalism is a recognizable quality in the 
graphic arts; even if it is, it obviously does not 
dampen the appreciation of all-too-rare exhibitions 
from the outside world. 

Willard A. Lockwood 

Norman, Oklahoma 


oF “leaf” 
books, fine printing and books on typography will 
be glad to know about a little item printed in a 
limited edition of 150 copies in San Francisco. It is 
entitled John Baskerville The Gracious Infidel/by 
Henry Evans, With an original leaf from/ The Poems 
and Plays of William Congreve printed by John 
Baskerville in 1762/San Francisco/The Peregrine 
Press/ 1953. Henry Herman Evaiss, the author and 
printer, combines bookselling, printing and writing 
in a long day, which often finds him printing at 2:00 
a.m. 

This ten-page pamphlet, sewn without wrappers, 
is Henry Evans’s tribute to Baskerville, the printer. 
It is an honest evaluation of a man who, though 
considered eccentric by his contemporaries, produced 
a lasting contribution to typography. 

Mr. Evans sets his type by hand and two minor 
typographical errors have crept into the work, which 
probably can be laid to typesetting in the early 
morning hours. Copies of the pamphlet can be ob- 
tained at two dollars by writing to: The Porpoise 
Bookshop, 628 Montgomery Street, Room 239, San 
Francisco, California. 

The Huntington Library recently acquired an 
Albion handpress, formerly the property of William 
Morris, and used by him to print small announce- 
ments and prospectuses. The Library purchased the 
press from Theodore Lilienthal in San Francisco, 
where it had been used for some years to print items 
under the Quercus Press imprint. 

Carey S. Bliss 
Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery 
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OHN DEPOL, WOOD ENGRAVER 


BY P. K. THOMAJAN 


HE ANCIENT and hon- 
orable craft of wood engraving is fast becoming 
a lost art in this age of stone and steel and easy-to-do 
how-to-do-it-fast techniques. Rigorous apprenticeships 
and arduous application have become unpopular in 
this eftortless-automatic age. 

To pursue this craft with any degree of effective- 
ness demands temperament and taste impelled by an 
incisive purpose to hew deeply into the substance of 
things and to touch their very core. An individual 
who definitely belongs to the small and select circle 
of contemporary wood engravers, is John De Pol, 
who works quietly in the regimen of its strictest 
traditions. It is good to know that in the prime of 
his career he has achieved recognition in high places. 
De Pol is a poet and romanticist, whose sensitive 
lines enmesh the spirit of a subject. His still lifes seem 
to bask in the poised continuum of the universe. 
Here, too, is a timeless air where the hectic moment 
is shriven of its petty trivia and minutiae. Simplicity 
and sincerity pervade his studies while a pensive 
melancholy roams through them creating an air of 


1. Carrickfergus Castle. 
2. Chapel in Belmont, 
Haute Vosges, France. 
3. Mark for Ben Grauer's 
Between Hours Press. 

4. Mark for 

The Privy Council Press. 
5. Waterfront character. 
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6. Domiulien, Haute Vosges. 7. Pewter measure (for 
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Endgrain Press). 8. Dr. Marigold (from Charles Dickens 


9. St. Thomas's, New York. 10. Ulster landscape. 


11. Scene near Castledawson, Derry. 
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lingering wistfulness. De Pol is as much at home in 
rendering a pastoral landscape as a metropolitan 
vignette. With humility and insight, he merges with 
the mood ofa locale and woos out of it latent virtues. 
His skies run the gamut of nature’s moods—they can 
be benign, frolicsome and ominous. 

He has a particular flair for interpreting the stern 
character of the Irish countryside—registering the 
vehemence of the elements with a rhythmic down- 
beat. De Pol gives his compositions an intriguing 
texture with cross-hatchings that intensify their 
quality of light and shade. 

The charm of a De Pol wood engraving lies 
principally in its mellow modulations which speak 
in muted whispers. What a Bible he could illustrate! 
His devoted hands would enhance the living word 
with images possessing a touch of immortality. A 
recent portrait of Christ made to illustrate the twenty- 
third Psalm reverently reflects the sublime grace and 
serene compassion of the Master. 

The biographical particulars about this artist are 
without pomp and circumstance—for here is a 


12. Winter (from The Seasons: Hammer Creek 

Press). 13. Lowe Press. 14. Illustration for An 
Account of The Between Hours Press by 

Lewis F. White. 15. Chapter opening. 

16. Elizabethan shilling. 17. Ben Franklin's birthplace. 
18. North Riverfront. 
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19. Woolsthorpe, Newton's birthplace (for The Color 
Farm). 20. Mill on the Aspetuck. 21. Entrance to St. 
Bartholomew's, London. 22. St. Mary's Gate, Limerick. 
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genuine talent, mostly self-taught, that is consumed 

ith a glowing passion for the medium of its affinity. 
John De Pol was born in New York’s Greenwich 
Village on the eve of World War I. With the excep- 
tion of the war years, where he served in the Euro- 
pean theater, he has lived and worked in New York 
City. He was formerly associated with the distin- 
guished printing firm of L. F. White, where he took 
a hand in the creation of fine press items, many of 
which he was called upon to embellish with his 
decorative handiwork. In April 1954 he was elected 
an Associate of the National Academy of Design. 
He is now an associate of Bernard Brussel-Smith, 
the well-known wood engraver. 

De Pol’s wood engravings are to be found in many 
prominent collections, among these, the Library of 
Congress and the New York Public Library. Last 
year, The Woodcut Society selected as its Presenta- 
tion Print, De Pol’s “Mill on the Aspetuck”—a 
museum piece, a study of profound beauty wherein 
heaven and earth blend in verdant solitude beside an 
old mill stream. 
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All books are in fine condition, 
a number of them are new. Post- 
age prepaid when check accom- 
panies order. If credit is desired, 
references must be furnished. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 


NO, ONE OF 5 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM 
I ARENE, Paul. La Chevre d'Or. With 51 
large color woodcut headpieces and 48 tail- 
pieces by Fernand Siméon. With 4 complete 
sets of woodcut proofs, one in full color on 
China paper, 3 others as color separations, 
plus 4 full color trial proofs and a sample 
page. 2 vols. gto, marbled boards, with case. 
Paris 1930. Printed by Ducros and Colas. 

75.00 


2 The ART OF THE BOOK. Some Record 
of Work Carried out in Europe and the 
U.S.A. 1939-1950. Edited by Charles Ede. 
With more than 200 illustrations. 4to, cloth. 
London (1951). A fascinating record of out- 
standing work in the past 12 years, with 50 
separate contributions. 10.00 


3 ASHENDENE Press. Lo Inferno: Lo 
Purgatorio: e Lo Paradiso di Dante Alighieri 
fiorentino. With 42 cuts from the Venetian 
edition of 1492, cut in wood by C. Keates, 
R. C. Smith, and W. Hooper. With 7 capital 
letters in burnished gold, and 90 drawn in 
red, blue or green by Graily Hewitt. 3 vols., 
8vo, limp vellum with ties. In 3 open face 
cases. Chelsea 1902—4-5. One of 135 copies. 
The first. work in Subiaco types, and the last 
personally set in type by the founder of the 
press, St. John Hornby. 250.00 


4 ASHENDENE Press. Don-Quixote of the 
Mancha. Translated by Thomas Shelton. 
Double column. 2 vols. Folio, boards, linen 
backs, paper labels. In a cloth case. Chelsea 
1927-8. One of 225 copies. The first appear- 
ance of Ptolemy type. There is an offset in 
the inner margins of 8 leaves, probably due 
to the use of a leather bookmark. Bookplates 
of Janet and R. C. Ashbee, founders of the 
Essex House Press. 125.00 


6 BENNETT, Paul A. (Editor). A Treas- 
ury for Typophiles. With reproductions. 8vo, 
cloth. Cleveland (1951). First Edition. More 
than 20 fine articles, printed in 20 different 
type faces, 7-50 
7 BEWICK, Thomas. History of British 
Birds. With numerous illustrations including 
20 additional vignettes published for the 
first time. 2 vols. 8vo, original cloth, New- 
castle 1847. The impressions of these plates 
are superior to the earlier editions. 17.50 


8 BEWICK. Wood-Engravings of Thomas 
Bewick. Introductory essay by Reynolds 
Stone. With 350 woodcuts reproduced in 
collotype. 4to, cloth. London 1953. One of 
1000 copies, signed by the editor. The collo- 
type reproductions will be a revelation to 
those who have only seen Bewick’s work in 
reproduction. The plates are indistinguish- 
able from the best hand proofs or the 
originals. 16.50 


BRUCE ROGERS WORLD BIBLE 


9 BIBLE. The Holy Bible. Containing the 
Old and New Testaments. Folio, buckram, 
gilt top, other edges uncut. Cleveland 1949. 

ne of 1000 copies. The first use of Goudy 
Bible, a version of Goudy Newstyle modified 
by BR. Decorated with headings to the 66 
books, initial letters, and a bordered title- 


113 East 55th St., New York 22, N. ¥. ° 
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page made up from type ornaments or 
flowers to give a slightly Oriental flavor to 
the volume. Published at 150.00 85.00 


10 BIBLE. The Book of Esther: from the 
King James Version. With 2 line drawings, 
initials and decorations, hand-illuminated in 
gold and colors by Valenti Angelo. 12mo, 
full tan niger (inevitable light browning of 
spine), bound by Gerhard Gerlach, boxed. 
N. Y. The Golden Cross Press, 1935. One of 
135 copies hand-set in Lutetia, printed at 
Hawthorn House by Edmund Thompson, 
and signed by the artist. 15.00 


11 BIRDS. Fine Bird Books, 1700-1900. 
A Bibliographical Record of 2 centuries of 
colored plate Bird Books. By Sacheverell 
Sitwell, Handasyde Buchanan, and James 
Fisher. With 1 double plate, and 15 single 
plates in full color; and 24 collotype plates. 
Folio, half cloth and marbled boards. Lon- 
don 1953. A sumptuous book, with exquisite 
reproductions. 50.00 


12 BLAKE, William. The Iilustration of 
Wilham Blake for Thornton's Virgil. With 
the First Eclogue and the Imitation by 
Ambrose Philips. Introduction by Geoffrey 
Keynes. With 4 series of reproductions; as 
first book appearance; as original drawings; 
as proofs; as prints from the original wood 
blocks. 8vo, wrappers. London: The None- 
such Press, 1937. One of 1000 copies. 12.50 


13) BODONI Imprint. Anacreontis Teit 
Odaria Original Greek with the Latin trans- 
lation printed in capital letters. 4to, marbled 
boards, uncut. Parma 1785. One of 50 copies 
on thick paper. “‘Magnificamente stam- 
pato..."’ Brooks 287. 30.00 


14 BOOK-BINDING. American  Book- 
bindings in the Library of Henry William 
Poor, Described by Henri Pene du Bois. 
With 40 plates of the bindings in goldleaf 
and colors by Edward Bierstadt. 8vo. cloth. 
Jamaica: Marion Press for George D. Smith 
1903. One of 200 copies. 12.50 


15 BOOK-BINDING. Bookbinding. Its 
Background and Technique. By Edith 
Diehl. With more than 90 full page repro- 
ductions of historical and fine bindings, and 
numerous diagrams in the text detailing 
steps in binding. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, boxed. 
N.Y. 1946. The first volume devotes itself to 
the history of the art, and the second to 
meticulous details of the technique. 30.00 


16 BOOK-BINDING. Manuel Historique 
et Bibliographique de l'Amateur de Reliures. 
Par Leon Gruel. Profusely illustrated with 
full page plates (some in color), and dia- 
grams in the text. 2 vols. 4to, half levant 
morocco by Zaehnsdorf. Paris: Gruel & 
Engelmann 1887-1905. One of 700 copies. 
An elaborate encyclopedia of early book- 
binders. 85.00 
A ROGER PAYNE BILL 


17 BOOK-BINDING. Bill Written by 
Roger Payne in repairing ‘* Boccacce Decam- 
eron London MDCCXLI,” for Dr. Mose- 
ley, his personal physician. May 6, 1795. 
Written on one side of the leaf, 10 by 8 
inches, (small mend at blank part). A highly 
detailed account by Payne for which he 
charged his physician 2s.6d. 65.00 


PLaza 5-8727 


PRIVATE PRESSES 


18 The BOOK-COLLECTORS'’ Quarterly. 
Edited by Desmond Flower and A. J. A. 
Symons. The first 5 numbers, 12mo, printed 
wrappers. London, Dec. 1930 to March 
1932. Seventeen numbers were printed in all. 
Among the interesting articles are: Robert 
Burton, His Book, by Holbrook Jackson; 
The Care of Books by T. Harrison; Books on 
Type and Type Founding by W. Turner 
Berry; and Napoleon as Bibliophile by 
Desmond Flower. 7.50 


19 BREBEUF. The Travels and Sufferings 
of Father Jean de Brébeuf among the Hurons 
of Canada as Described by Himself .. . 
translated by Theodore Besterman. With 
2 small woodcuts and lettered title by Eri: 
Gill. Small folio, two-tone cloth. The Golden 
Cockerel Press 1938. One of 300 copies. 15.00 
THE LIMITED SIGNED FIRST EDITION 
PRIVATELY PRINTED AT THE 
MERRYMOUNT PRESS 


21 CALLIGRAPHY. The Elements of Let- 
tering. By John Howard Benson and Arthur 
Graham Carey. With illustrations. Sq. 8vo, 
cloth. Newport 1940. First edition of one of 
the most distinguished books on lettering. 
One of 100 copies on rag paper signed by 
both authors. 

This work, so quietly published in 1940, 
has become a classic in its field. It is a 
realistic approach to the study and making 
of good letter forms. The book is divided 
into 3 sections. The first deals with theory, 
or the understanding of lettering as a bast 
art. The second is concerned with the prac- 
tical elements, both creative and technical, 
by showing how letters can be made with 
various materials and tools. Thought 1s 
devoted to ink, the cutting of reeds and 
quills as writing instruments, as well as the 
handling of the chisel and stone. The last 
section presents the historical elements as 
exemplified in the main stages of letter 
development in the ancient, medieval and 
modern world. 

Philip Hofer has written: ‘This book 
must be owned and read to be fully appre- 
ciated, for it contains more condensed and 
careful thought than has, perhaps, been 
devoted to any similar publication.”’ Leh- 
mann-Haupt included it in his 100 Books 
about Bookmaking. In the magazine, 
America, the reviewer said: “The Elements 
of Lettering . . . will rank with the classics 
in the field, with Moxon, and Sir Edward 
Johnston and Eric Gill and with .. . Durer."’ 

10.00 


THE INSTRUMENTS OF WRITING 


22 CALLIGRAPHY. The Instruments of 
Writing. Translated from the writing book 
of Giovanbattista Palatino, Rome 1540, by 
the Reverend Henry K. Pierce. To which ts 
added a partial translation of Ludovico degli 
Arrighi’s ‘‘The Method of Cutting a Pen,” 
Rome 1523 by Erich A. O’D. Taylor. Tech- 
nical notes by John Howard Benson. With 2 
full page reproductions of the instruments 
and the pens, and marginal woodcuts 
adapted from the originals. 8vo, printed 
wrappers, 32pp. N.Y. Chiswick Book Shop 
(1954). 

Second and improved edition. One of 300 
copies on Arches paper. The original edition 
was issued in 1948 in 100 copies, and since 
then has become very scarce. In this edition, 
Benson has re-lettered the practice plate of 
the lower case, and the 8 names of parts of 
the pen. The beautiful title for “Il Coltellino 
per temperare le penne,” has been repro- 
duced from an extremely fine impression of 
the first edition. 
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These brief instructions from the 16th 
century progress in methodical order: from 
the ink-pot (the best of lead), to the ink and 
the making of it, the quills, the pen-knife, 
the thimble, the pounce, the hare’s foot, the 
lamp, the compass, etc. and lead to the 
method and rule to be followed by everyone 
beginning to learn writing, terminating with 
Arnghi’s method of cutting a pen from 
quills. Where the text requires amplification, 
Benson has added some of his notes and 
comments in the margins. A pleasant aspect 
to the eye are the linecuts of the various 
instruments of writing opposite the para- 
graphs explaining their use. 

A highly attractive edition of the thoughts 
of the 16th century calligraphers with notes 
by a 20th century master. 3.00 


23 CALLIGRAPHY. Jialic Handwriting. 
Some Examples of Everyday Cursive Hands. 
Selected by Wilfrid Blunt and Will Carter. 
Introduction by Joseph Compton. With 32 
full page reproductions. Oblong 8vo, printed 
boards. London (1954). A highly interesting 
collection of examples influenced by the 
chancery hand. 2.50 


24 CALLIGRAPHY. Les Ecritures Fi- 
nanciere, et Italienne-Bastarde . . . Par Louis 
Barbedor. Facsimile of the original edition 
of 1674. 64 leaves, oblong 4to, boards. Basle: 
Les Editions Holbein, no date. A magnificent 
reproduction of one of the great writing 
books, in its original size. One of 50 copies. 

15.00 


25 CALLIGRAPHY. Manuscript & In- 
scription Letters for Schools and Classes and 
for the Use of Craftsmen. By Edward 
Johnston and Eric Gill. 16 plates, 4to, board 
portfolio. London (1950). Intended as a 
supplement to Johnston's Writing and 
Illuminating . . . but complete in itself. 3.00 


26 CALLIGRAPHY. Modern Lettering 
and Calligraphy. A Sequel to “Lettering of 
Today.” Edited by Rathbone Holme & 
K. M. Frost. Profusely illustrated 4to, cloth. 
London (1954). One of the most attractive 
modern examples exhibiting more than 300 
contributions with 4 special articles: Callig- 
raphy by Mervy C. Oliver; Modern Lettering 
in Book Production by Ruari McLean; Lel- 
tering in Association With Architecture by 
George Mansell; and Lettering in Advertising 
by F. A. Horn. Many examples are from 
Great Britain, Holland, Germany, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and some from the United 
States. 6.95 


EXAMPLES OF 400 YEARS OF WRITING 


27 CALLIGRAPHY. Schatzkammer der 
Schreibkunst. Meisterwerke der Kalligra- 
phie. Angewahlt und Eingeleitet von Jan 
Tschichold. With 200 plates. Oblong 4to, 
flowered boards, cloth back. Boxed. Basle 
(1949). A choice selection from the books of 
the great writing masters, from Vicentino to 
Midolle. 15.00 


28 CALLIGRAPHY. Signature. No. 10. 
New Series. Illustrated. 4to, wrappers. 
London 1950. One of the finest numbers 
published, containing: A Catalogue of Italian 
Writing-Books of the 16th Century. Compiled 
by A. F. Johnson; Theodore Low De Vinne. 
By Carl Purington Rollins; and Bibliotheca 
Typographica. By Ellic Howe. Out of print. 

3.00 
29 CALLIGRAPHY. Three Classics of 
Italian Calligraphy. An Unabridged Reissue 
of the Writing Books of Arrighi, Tagliente, 
and Palatino. Intro. by Oscar Ogg. With 24 
plates. 8vo, cloth, N.Y. 1953. 3.95 


30 CALLIGRAPHY. The Universal Pen- 
man. Engraved by George Bickham. London 
1743. Foreword by Philip Hofer on The 
Importance of the Universal Penman in 
Relation to Modern Calligraphy. A com- 
plete facsimile of the 212 plates Large 4to, 
cloth. N.Y. 1954. 8.50 


31 CALLIGRAPHY. Writing and Illum- 
inating and Lettering. By Edward Johnston. 
With diagrams and illustrations. 12mo, 
boards. London (1945). The bible of modern 
calligraphy. 4.00 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE ANVIL PRESS 


32 CHAUCER. The Booke of the Duchesse 

. . hand-set in American Uncial. 12mo, 
boards, paper label. Lexington: The Anvil 
Press (1954). One of 225 copies designed by 
Victor Hammer, hand set and printed by 
Jacob Hammer on a hand press. An ex- 
quisite performance of the printer’s art in 
black and red. The text follows the Fairfax 
Ms. 16, as edited for the Chaucer Society 
by F. J. Furnivall. The first book of the 
press, Pico della Mirandola’s Oration on the 
Dignity of Man, which we can supply at 
8.50, was the only press book chosen as one 
of the Fifty Books of the Year, 1953, and we 
have no doubt that the Chaucer will be 
chosen for 1954. 7.50 


THE GREAT GUMUCHIAN CATALOGUE 


33 CHILDREN’S Books. Les Livres de 
l'Enfance du XVe au X1Xe Siécle. Preface 
de Paul Gavault. More than 500 reproduc- 
tions. 2 vols. 4to, wrappers, as issued. Paris: 
Gumuchian & Cie, n.d. One of 900 copies. 
More than 6200 books are described in 
Volume I. The second volume contains the 
illustrations. 50.00 


34 CHISWICK Press. The Charles Whit- 
tinghams, Printers. By Arthur Warren. With 
portraits, facsimiles, and numerous woodcut 
initials and ornaments. 8vo, half leather. 
N.Y. The Grolier Club 1896. One of 385 
copies, with the index printed in 1898. 15.00 


35 CLELAND, T. M. The Decorative Work 
of. A Record and Review. With a Biblio- 
graphical and Critical Introduction by 
Alfred E. Hamill. 4to, clotk. N.Y. 1929. 
One of 1200 copies. 8.50 


A COMPLETE SET 


36 The COLOPHON (and) The New 
Colophon. A Book Collectors’ Quarterly. 
Illustrated. 46 vols. 4to. and 8vo, pictorial 
boards and cloth, as issued. N.Y. 1929-50. 
This set contains the original 9 years of The 
Colophon. together with the Index to the 
first 5 years, and the 3 yearsof The New 
Colophon. 125.00 


37. COLOR Pilates. Some English Books 
with Coloured Plates, Their Points, Colla- 
tions, and Values. Art, Sport, Caricature, 
Typography, and Travel (of the) First Half 
of the 19th Century. By R. V. Tooley. 4to, 
cloth. N.Y. (Printed in England). 1935. 

15.00 


38 COLOR Printing. The Story of Picture 
Printing in England during the 19th Cen- 
tury, or Forty Years of Wood and Stone. 
By C. T. Courtney Lewis. Profusely illus- 
trated. Thick 8vo, cloth. London, n.d. A 
very detailed history of chromo-lithography. 
Presentation inscription on the fly-leaf by 
F. H. Vizetelly who supplied information 
about the publishing activities of Henry 
Richard Vizetelly. 25.00 


39 COLOUR Printing and Colour Printers. 
By R. M. Burch. With a Chapter on Modern 
Processes by W. Gamble. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth. N.Y. 1910. The only edition. With 
bookplate of Mantle Fielding. 20.00 


40 DANTE. La Divina Commedia. (In 
Italian). With 85 wood-engravings after the 
copperplates of Botticelli, and 107 large 
woodcut initials by Bruno Rollitz. Folio, 
boards. Berlin: Ex Officina Serpentis 1925- 
40. One of 265 copies. The book was begun 
in 1921 and finished in 1925. It remained in 
sheets till 1940, when it was issued with 
F. Schneider-Jena’s introduction, “Der 
Stand der Danteforschung.” 37.50 


41 DE VINNE, Theodore Low. Tith. 
Pages as Seen by a Printer. With numerous 
illustrations in facsimile and Some Obserya. 
tions on the Early and Recent Printing of 
Books. 8vo, half leather, boxed. N.Y. The 
Grolier Club 1901. One of 325 copies. 20,09 


42 DIRINGER, David. The Hand Pro. 
duced Book. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, cloth 
N.Y. (1954). A comprehensive survey of the 
development of the book from prehistoric 
times to the period when printed books re. 
placed hand-produced ones. 12.50 


43 The DOLPHIN. No.1. A Journal of the 
Making of Books. Wlustrated. 4to, cloth. 
N.Y. Limited Editions Club 1933. One of 
1200 copies. Contains: On Designing a Type 
Face by F. W. Goudy; The Making of Print. 
ing Types by Paul Koch; Margins by Alfred 
W. Pollard; Formats and Sizes by Lawrence 
C. Wroth; Handmade Paper by Dard Hun- 
ter; Bookbinding by Ignatz Wiemeler. 25.00 


44 The DOLPHIN. No. 2. Illustrated. gto, 
cloth. N.Y. (1935). One of 2000 copies. Con- 
tains: On Recognizing the Type Faces by 
Paul A. Bennett; The Fitting of Type by 
Joseph Blumenthal; The Aesthetics of the 
Illustrated Book by Christopher Sandford; 
The Kinds of Binding by Edith Diehl; 4 
Review of English and American Printers' 
Manuals by Lawrence C. Wroth; Work of 
W. A. Dwiggins by Philip Hofer, and a 
facsimile of a manuscript written by Dwig- 
gins, etc. 20.00 


45 DUNTHORNE, Gordon. Flower and 
Fruit Prints of the 18th and early roth cen- 
turies. Their History, Makers, and Uses, 
with a Catalogue Raisonne of the works in 
which they are found. Numerous full page 
reproductions, a number in color. 4to, cloth, 
boxed. Washington, D.C. 1938. Practically 
new 85.00 


46 DURER, Albrecht. Of the Just Shaping 
of Letters. From the Applied Geometry, 
Book III. Translated by R. T. Nichol from 
the Latin text of 1535. With reproductions 
of roman and gothic capitals. 4to, half 
vellum, marbled boards. N.Y. The Grolier 
Club, 1917. First Edition in English. One 
of 215 copies designed by Bruce Rogers. 

37.50 
47. DWIGGINS, W. A. Paraphs. By Her- 
man Puterschein. Sq. 8vo, decorated boards, 
cloth back, paper label. N.Y. 1928. The only 
edition. One of 540 signed copies. 5.00 


48 DWIGGINS. Tales. By Edgar Allan 
Poe. With 33 plates, calligraphic excerpts at 
the foot of the drawings, and 22 ornamental 
stencil decorations by Dwiggins. 12mo, 
decorated boards, cloth, boxed, with blue 
and black label. Chicago: The Lakeside 
Press 1930. One of 1000 copies designed by 
W. A. Kittredge. ‘This was the first book 
where I was really let loose .. .”” W. A. D. 

10,00 


49 EMBLEM BOOKS. 4 Bibliography of. 
By Mario Praz. Sq. 8vo, cloth. London 1947. 
The second volume of Studies in 17th Cen- 
tury Imagery, complete in itself, with colla- 
tions and notes. 8.50 


50 ESTIENNE. Robert Estienne; An His- 
torical Study of the Elder Stephanus. By 
Elizabeth Armstrong. With 8 collotype 
plates, and 15 line-blocks. Large 8vo, cloth. 
Cambridge 1954. A most important study 
of one of the greatest of 16th century 
printers and scholars. The illustrations are 
from Estienne’s printed books, the MSS. he 
used, the places where he lived, his printer's 
marks, and documents concerning him. 

10.00 


51 FAROUHAR, George. The Recruiting 
Officer: A Comedy . . . 1706. With a Note on 
the Author and the Play by Sir Edmund 
Gosse. 12 full page stylized color drawings 
by Vera Willoughby. Folio, decorated 
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poards, cloth back. London 1926. One of 
550 copies printed in Fell types at Oxford 
University Press. 7.50 


THE COMPLETE SET 


52 The FLEURON. A Journal of Typogra- 
phy. Edited by Oliver Simon and Stanley 
Morison. 7 vols. 4to, boards and cloth. 
London 1923-1930. One of 1000 sets. 
Through its superb articles and illustrations, 
the Fleuron was one of the major factors in 
the revival of interest in type and typogra- 
phy. 110.00 


FOURNIER. On Typefounding. The 
Text of the Manuel Typographique (1764- 
66), translated into English and edited with 
notes by Harry Carter. 16 plates. Thick 
j2mo, cloth (spine slightly faded). London 
1930. The only edition in English. The most 
important 18th century manual. One of 200 
copies. 25.00 
54 FRANKLIN. B. Franklin, Printer & 
Publisher. By William W. Clary. With 2 
facsimiles. 8vo, half leather, as issued. Los 
Angeles 1935. One of 250 copies. 15.00 


35 GILL, Eric. Art-Nonsense and Other 
Essays. Woodcut on title. 8vo, cloth. London 
1929. First Edition. The first book printed in 
Gill’s ‘‘ Perpetua’’ types. 12.50 
56 GILL. Engravings. A Selection of En- 
gravings on Wood and Metal . . . to the 
end of . . . 1927 with a complete Chrono- 
logical List of Engravings and a Preface by 
the Artist. With 148 reproductions. of 
which 39 are printed here for the first time. 
Large 4to, cloth. Bristol 1929. One of 480 
copies printed at the Fanfare Press. 55.00 


57 GILL. An Essay on Typography. With 
examples in the text. 12mo, cloth, dust 
wrapper. London (1954). Fourth edition. 
Contains a fascinating historical study of 
letter-forms and their development, and 
several short but meaty chapters devoted to 
the details of the printer’s art. 2.25 


58 GILL, Eric. The Lord’s Song. A Sermon. 
With woodcut frontispiece by E. G. Narrow 
8vo, linen. Golden Cockerel Press, 1934. One 
of 500 copies. The first use by the press of 
Gill’s Perpetua roman and Felicity italic 
types. 6.00 


59 GOLDEN COCKEREL Press. The 
Song of Songs. The Authorized Version 
together with a New Translation. Intro- 
duction and notes by W. O. E. Oesterley. 
With 13 engravings on copper by Lettice 
Sandford. Large 4to, decorated cloth, boxed. 
(London) 1936. One of 204 copies hand-set in 
18 point Perpetua types in black and red. 

30.00 


WITH A SIGNED ETCHING 


60 GOODEN, Stephen. An Iconography of 
the Engravings of . . . Preface and Introduc- 
tion by Campbell Dodgson. With a fine 
signed proof of Jacko (a monkey). Profusely 
illustrated. 8vo, half vellum, as issued, 
boxed. London 1944. One of 150 copies. 

35.00 


61 GOODHUE, Bertram G. Book Decora- 
tions. Illustrated. 4to, boards, vellum back. 
N.Y. The Grolier Club 1931. One of 400 
copies. A collection of borders, covers, book- 
plates, printing types, and initial letters, de- 
signed by the creator of Cheltenham type. 

10.00 


62 GOSPELS. The Four Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John. With 10 full 
page wood engravings by Hans Alexander 
Mueller. Large 8vo, boards, cloth back, 
boxed. Mt. Vernon: Peter Pauper Press, 
no date. One of 985 copies signed by the 
artist. 10.00 


63 GOUDY, F. W. Typologia. Studies in 
Type Design & Type Making. With Com- 
ments on the Invention of Typography. The 


First Types, Legibility, and Fine Printing. 
Illustrated. 8vo, vellum boards, leather back. 
Berkeley 1940. One of 300 copies signed by 
Goudy. The first book printed in his Uni- 
versity of California type. With photograph 
of Goudy by Jo Davidson, signed by the 
subject. 15.00 


64 GOUDY Gaudeamus. In Celebration of 
the Dinner Given Frederic W. Goudy on 
His 74th Birthday March 8. With 27 differ- 
ent signatures (mostly by women printers). 
12mo, boards, linen back, N.Y. Printed for 
the Distaff Side 1939. One of 195 copies. The 
feminine counterpart of the Typophiles. 17.50 


65 GRABHORN Press. The Tragedy of 
Richard the Third: with the Landing of 
Earle Richmond, and the Batell of Bosworth 
Field. By William Shakespeare. With color 
woodblocks designed and cut by Mary Grab- 
horn. Large 8vo, limp vellum with ties. San 
Francisco 1953. One of 180 copies. The text 
is from the first folio of 1623. 30.00 


66 GRABHORN Press. Notes on Some 
Early Grabhorn Items. Together with Some 
More or Less Impertinent Comments. By 
W. R. Voris. Large 8vo, 9 pages, wrappers. 
Tucson: The Desert Press 1939. One of 
about 120 copies. This printed letter gives 
Voris’ recollections of his purchase in 1919 
of the Studio Press from Ed Grabhorn. 7.50 


67 GRABHORN. Catalogue of Grabhorn 
Printing. With 2 full page facsimiles. 12mo, 
wrappers, 16 pages. N.Y. Chiswick Book 
Shop, circa 1947. One of 1000 copies. The 
text was set on an I.B.M. machine and offset 
on fine paper. Free with any order from this 
list. 1.00 


68 GRAY, Nicolette. Nineteenth Century 
Ornamented Types and Title Pages. Profusely 
illustrated. 8vo, cloth. London (1951). A 
detailed study of period faces. 3.50 


69 GREGYNOG Press. The Revelation of 
Saint John the Divine. (From the text of Dr. 
Scrivener’s Paragraph Bible). With 40 
woodcuts by Blair Hughes-Stanton. Sm. 
folio, full leather, as issued. Newtown 1932. 
One of 250 copies hand-set in Bembo and 
Perpetua types. 30.00 


70 HOWELLS, Wiliiam Dean. The Coun- 
try Printer. An Essay. Frontispiece portrait. 
12mo, boards. Privately Printed. (Norwood: 
Plimpton Press, no date). One of 400 copies. 

7-50 
71 JENNETT, Sedn. The Making of Books. 
With about 200 illustrations. 8vo, cloth d/w. 
London & N.Y. (1951). A thorough book 
combining the history of the art of the book 
with present production methods. 7.50 


72 JOHNSON, John. Typographia, or The 
Printer’s Instructor . . . Illustrated. 2 vols., 
8vo, original boards, new cloth backs. 
London 1824. Large paper issue. One of the 
most important of printers’ manuals. 22.50 


73 JOHNSON, John, and Strickland Gib- 
son. Print and Privilege at Oxford to the Year 
1700. With 20 full page plates. Large 8vo, 
boards and cloth. Oxford University Press 
1946. 10.00 


74 KELMSCOTT Press. The Life and 
Death of Jason, A Poem. By William Morris 
With 2 woodcuts by E. Burne-Jones. 4to, 
limp vellum with ties. Hammersmith 1895. 
One of 200 copies in black and red. 45.00 


75 The KELMSCOTT Press and William 
Morris, Master-Craftsman. By H. Halliday 
Sparling. Portrait and facsimiles. 8vo, 
boards. London 1924. This detailed study 
contains A Note by William Morris on His 
Aims in Founding the Kelmscott Press; A 
Short Description of the Press by S. C. 
Cockerell: and An Annotated List of the 
Books Printed Thereat, by S. C. a 

.50 


76 LEHMANN-HAUPT, Hellmut. The 
Book in America. Written with Lawrence 
C. Wroth and Rollo G. Silver. 8vo, cloth, 
N.Y. 1951. A revised edition of the history 
of the making and selling of books in Amer- 
1Ca. 10.00 


77. MANUSCRIPTS, Illuminated. Italian 
Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Descriptive Survey of the Principal Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts of the Sixth to the Six- 
teenth Centuries, with a selection of im- 
portant Letters and Documents. Catalogue 
compiled by Meta Harrsen and George K. 
Boyce. Introduction by Bernard Berenson. 
With 6 color plates and 84 collotypes. 4to, 
cloth, boxed. N.Y. 1953. One of 750 copies 
printed at the Spiral Press. 20.00 


78 McKERROW, Ronald B. An Introduc- 
tion to Bibliography for Literary Students. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, Oxford (1949). ‘‘ The 
essential text-book for students of printing 
history, bibliography, and even of book 
collecting.” 4.50 


79 MELVILLE, Herman. Benito Cereno. 
Pictures by E. McKnight Kauffer. Imperial 
8vo, cloth. London: Nonesuch Press 1926. 
First separate edition. One of 1650 copies. 
The illustrations are hand-colored through 
stencils, at the Curwen Press. 12.50 


80 MILLS, George J. Platen Press Oper- 
ation, With 422 illustrations. 4to, cloth. 
Pittsburgh 1953. A very important book, 
giving detailed step by step explanations of 
the technique of operating a platen press, 
and graphic information necessary for letter 
press work. 6.00 


81 MILTON, John. Paradise Lost; and 
Paradise Regain'’d. With 16 full page plates, 
and 4 smaller ones by D. Galanis. 2 vols. 
Folio, cloth. London: The Cresset Press, 
1931. One of 195 copies designed by B. H. 
Newdigate at the Shakespeare Head Press. 
The title and initials are by Anna Simons. 


45.00 


82. MORES, Edward Rowe. A Dissertation 
upon English Typographical Founders and 
Founderies. Appendix by John Nichols &c. 
Ed. by D. B. Updike. With facsimiles. 8vo, 
marbled cloth. N.Y. The Grolier Club 1924. 
One of 250 copies. 15.00 


83 MORISON, Stanley. Fra Luca de 
Pactoli of Borgo S. Sepolcro. With collotype 
portrait, and full size reproductions of his 
Roman alphabet. Small folio, decorated 
boards, vellum back. N.Y. The Grolier 
Club, 1933. The only edition. One of 390 
copies designed by Bruce Rogers and ini- 
tialled by the author. The Divine Proportion 
from which the alphabet is taken ‘forms the 
Jirst serious treatise of this kind to be printed, 
and became the inspiration of the successive 
similar works by Durer and Geoffrey Tory... 
Pacioli's alphabet is printed with a translation 
of the Friar’s instruction.” 27.50 


84 MORISON. On Type Faces. Examples 
for the Use of Type for the Printing of 
Books. Introductory Essay and Notes by 
S. M. 4to, marbled boards. London: The 
Medici Society 1923. The only edition. One 
of 750 copies. 10.00 


85 MORISON. The Typographic Arts (and 
The Art of Printing). Two Lectures. With 
32 plates. 8vo, white cloth. Cambridge 1950. 
A number of the illustrations are different 
from the 1937 edition. 3.50 


86 NASH. John Henry Nash, Printer. 
Legend and Fact. The Development of a 
Fine Press Intimately Reviewed. By Joseph 
Fauntleroy. With 2 portraits. 8vo, boards. 
Oakland: The Westgate Press, 1948. One of 
235 copies. 10.00 


87. NONESUCH Press. The Odyssey and 
Iliad of Homer. Pope's translation. With the 
Greek text and translation on opposite 
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pages. Ornaments designed and engraved 
for this edition by and under the supervision 
of Rudolf Koch and Fritz Kredel. 2 vols. 
8vo, full niger morocco, as issued. London 
1931. One of 1300 copies. 50.00 
88 OVERBROOK Press. The Pied Print- 
er’'s Primrose Path. A Typographical Non- 
sense Book. With colored illustrations made 
up from typographical ornaments. Thin 
12mo, yellow cloth, Stamford 1940. One of 
250 copies. 6.00 


|THE FAMOUS MAILLOL OVID 


89 OVID. L’Art d’ Aimer. Le texte établi et 
traduit par Henri Bornecque. With 12 full 
page lithographs, some in sanguine, and 10 
woodcuts in the text by Aristide Maillol. 
Folio, folded sheets with pictorial wrapper. 
In the publisher’s vellum backed case. 
Lausanne: Gonin 1935. One of 50 numbered 
copies on Maillol paper, signed by the artist. 

250.00 


A COMPLETELY ENGRAVED BOOK 


90 OVID. Amorum libri tres. In Latin and 
German on facing pages. Written out by 
Heinrich Wieynck and engraved on copper 
with vignettes by André Lambert. 4to, full 
levant morocco, elaborately gilt by Enders, 
Leipzig, Munich: Drucke der Marees- 
Gesellschaft, Herausgegeben von J. Meier- 
Graffe (1918). A special finely bound copy 
of an edition of 212 copies. 37.50 


gt PAPER. The Astec and Maya Paper- 
makers. By Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. 
Introduction by Dard Hunter. With a num- 
ber of original specimens, and many photo- 
graphs. 4to, cloth. N.Y. (1943). One of 230 
copies. The first work on primitive American 
papermaking,’made by the Otomi and Aztec 
Indians. 35.00 


g2 PAPER. Dictionary and Encyclopedia 
of Paper and Paper-Making. With Equiva- 
lents of the Technical Terms in French, 
German, Dutch, Italian, Spanish and Swed- 
ish. By E. J. Labarre. 8vo, cloth. London 
1952. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 

13.50 
93 PAPER. Le Papier. Recherches et 
Notes pour servir a l'histoire du Papier, 
principalement a Troyes et aux environs 
depuis le 14e siécle. Par Louis LeClert. 
Preface par Henri Stein. With about 400 
illustrations, some hand-colored, and a series 
of 57 watermarks reproduced on blank 
paper. 2 vols. Folio, wrappers. Paris 1926. 
One of 650 copies. A detailed study printed 
by hand on paper manufactured for this 
edition by,Canson & Montgolfier. 35.00 


94 PAPER. Les Filigranes. Dictionnaire 
historique des marques du papier. Par C. M. 
Bricquet. With 39 illustrations, and more 
than 16,000 facsimiles of watermarks. 4 
vols., 4to, cloth and boards. Leipzig 1923. 
Second edition. The standard history of 
watermarks in paper from their appearance 
about 1282 to 1600. 100.00 


95 PAPER. Papermaking by Hand in 
India. By Dard Hunter. With 85 photo- 
gravures, and 27 paper specimens. 4to, 
blocked India print cloth on sides, leather 
back, boxed. N.Y. Pynson Printers 1939. 
One of 370 copies, signed by the author and 
Elmer Adler. For hundreds of years the 
craft of forming sheets of paper by hand has 
been one of the major industries in India. 
This is the only record in English of Indian 
hand-made papers. The most inexpensive of 
all the Dard Hunter specimen books. 36.00 


96 PAPER. Old Papermaking. By Dard 
Hunter. With numerous facsimiles of early 
woodcuts, interiors of paper mills, water- 
marks, etc. and 9 specimens of paper. Sm. 
folio, marbled boards, white paper back and 
corners. (Chillicothe) 1923. The author's 
first formal book on paper, hand-set in his 


own types, and printed by him, One of 200 
copies. With the inevitable offsets due to the 
rubber cement used at that {time. A crisp 
copy. 145.00 


97 PAPER. Papermaking in _ Pioneer 
America. By Dard Hunter. With 22 repro- 
ductions. 8vo, boards, cloth back. Phila- 
delphia 1952. First trade edition, containing 
additional material not published in the 
monumental edition of 1950. 6.50 


98 The PRINTER'S Terms. By Rudolf 
Hostettler. In English, French, German, 
Italian and Dutch. Illustrated with ex- 
amples of type, lay of the cases, spaces, 
proofreaders’ marks, binding, etc. St. Gall 
(1949), 3-75 


99 REED, Talbot Baines. A History of the 
Old English Letter Foundries. With notes, 
historical and bibliographical, on the Rise 
and Progress of English Typography. Re- 
vised and enlarged by A. F. Johnson. 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, cloth. London 1952. 
A revised edition of the most important book 
on the history and development of printing- 
type in England. The original edition of 
1887 has been practically unobtainable. 
Recent discoveries by Johnson and others 
have made it possible to correct many data, 
and to include new illustrations, particularly 
those in the Bagford Collection of the British 
Museum, 12.50 


100 ROGERS, Bruce. Paragraphs on 
Printing. Elicited from B. R. in Talks with 
James Hendrickson on the Functions of the 
Book Designer. Illustrated. Large 8vo, 
decorated boards, boxed. N.Y. 1943. One of 
199 large paper copies signed by B. R. 25.00 


101 RUZICKA. The Happy Prince and 
Other Tales. By Oscar Wilde. Title and 5 full 
page woodcuts by Rudolph Ruzicka. 12mo, 
boards, cloth back, boxed. Stamford: Over- 
brook Press 1936. One of 250 copies. This 
delightful book includes: The Nightingale 
and the Rose, The Selfish Giant, The De- 
voted Friend, and The Remarkable Rocket. 

12.50 


102 SIMON, Oliver. Introduction to Ty- 
pography. With 79 figures and 2 page insert 
of type-faces. 8vo, cloth. Cambridge 1949. 

3.00 


104 STEER, Vincent. Printing Design and 
Layout. The Manual for Printers, Typogra- 
phers, and all Designers and Users of Print- 
ing and Advertising. Including nearly 500 
typefaces and a series of 48 type calculation 
charts. Foreword by Beatrice L. Warde. 
Profusely illustrated. 4to, fabrikoid, §let- 
tered in silver. London (1932?). The fourth 
edition. 12.50 


105 THOMAS, Isaiah. The History of 
Printing in America, with a Biography of 
Printers, and an Account of Newspapers. 
Portrait frontispiece. 2 vols. 8vo, library 
buckram. Albany 1874. Second edition, with 
the author's corrections and additions, and a 
catalogue of American publications previous 
to the Revolution of 1776. The first history 
of printing in the U.S. 20.00 


106 TORY, Geoffrey. Champ Fleury. 
Translated and Annotated by G. B. Ives. 
With reproductions of illustrations in the 
first edition. Folio, boards, vellum back, 
boxed. N. Y. The Grolier Club 1927. One of 
390 copies designed by Bruce Rogers. Tory’s 
famous treatise on the proportion of Roman 
letters according to the human body, with 
additional examples of other alphabets. 

35.00 
107. TYPE Specimen. Encyclopedia of Type 
Faces. By W. Turner Berry and A. F. John- 
son. Profusely illustrated. Sq. 8vo, cloth, 
d/w. London (1953). One of the most 
comprehensive publications, giving actual 
examples of type faces from the classical 


alphabet to modern design, European ang 
American. Classified in sections represent 

every family, with interesting historical 
notes accompanying each example. 8.50 


108 TYPE Specimen. A Specimen Book of 
Types & Ornaments in Use at the Curwen 
Press, Plaistow, London. 4to, cloth. London 
1928. One of 135 copies of which 95 were for 
sale. The ornaments, headpieces and vig- 
nettes were designed by Claud Lovat Fraser 
Paul Nash, Albert Rutherston, Randolph 
Schwabe, and Percy Smith. 25.00 


110 TYPEFOUNDERS'’ Specimens. Cajg- 
logue of . . . I. Typefounders’ Specimens, 
II. Books Printed in Founts of Historic 
Importance. III. Works on Typefounding, 
Printing & Bibliography. Offered for Sale 
by Birrell & Garnett Ltd. Illus. 4to, original 
boards, cloth back. London 1928. One of 75 
copies on special paper. The classic catalogue 
on the subject, and a basic work for the 
collector. 15.00 
111 TYPEFOUNDERS' Specimens. An- 
other copy. 4to, wrappers. London 1928, 
One of 1750 copies. As New. 7.50 


112. TYPOPHILE Chapbook. The Artist 
and the Fifteenth Century Printer. By William 
M. Ivins, Jr. 12mo, cloth. N.Y. 1940. One 
of 300 copies designed and decorated by 
Valenti Angelo. 12.50 


113. TYPOPHILE Chapbook. BR Marks 
and Remarks. The Marks by Bruce Rogers et 
al. The remarks by his friends: Kent, 
Bowles, Rollins, Pottinger, Morley, Hend- 
rickson, and Warde. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
N.Y. 1946. One of 805 copies. 10.00 


114 TYPOPHILE Chapbook. Roman Nu- 
merals, Typographic Leaves and Pointing 
Hands. Some Notes on their Origin, History, 
and Contemporary Use by Paul McPharlin. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. N.Y. 1942. One of 
495 copies. 10,00 


115 UPDIKE, D.B. Printing Types. Their 
History, Forms and Use. A Study in Sur- 
vivals. With more than 300 illustrations, 2 
vols., 8vo, cloth, dust wrappers. Cambridge 
1951. ‘‘ Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
our times to the study of typography.” 
15.00 
116 VAN KRIMPEN, Jan. The Work of. 
A Record in Honour of His Sixtieth Birth- 
day. By John Dreyfus. Foreword by Stanley 
Morison. With 83 full page reproductions of 
specimen pages, type, calligraphy, dust 
wrappers, et. 4to, cloth. London 19§2. 
Magnificently printed by Enschedé. 9.00 


BASKERVILLE’S FIRST PRINTED BOOK 


117. VIRGIL. Bucolica, Georgica et Aeneis. 
Title and text double-ruled in red. 4to, 18th 
century red morocco, with matching red 
morocco doublures, borders of gilt orna- 
ments, fly-leaves of pink silk. Birmingham 
1757. Baskerville’s first published work 
which established his reputation, and the 
first European book printed on wove paper. 
With the 18th century bookplate of Wilmot, 
Viscount Lisburne. The list of subscribers 
was not bound in. 75.00 


118 WARDE, Frederic. Printers Orna- 
ments. Applied to the Composition of Decor- 
ative Borders, Panels and Patterns. 4to, 
cloth. London: Lanston Monotype Co. 1928. 
An interesting volume of decorative patterns 
produced on the Monotype. Presentation 
from the publisher. 17.50 


Other printed lists from nos. 
4 to 18 are available. Write for 


sample copies. 
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REVIEWS 


INTERNATIONAL POSTER ANNUAL, 1953-54 
Arthur Niggli, Editor 

Distributed by Hastings House, Publishers, Inc. New 
York. 170 Pages, 914” x 1119”, $10.95 

BY ALEXANDER NESBITT 


“Tue worp’s best posters in one big book” is the way 
the publishers start the blurb on the jacket flap of this 
book. It is the fifth poster annual. The editor feels that it 
is the best one to date and that seems a fair claim to me. 

There are some five hundred posters shown, repre- 
senting the poster art of Europe, Japan, China, Russia, 
Latin America, and the U. S. A. I must say that the idea 
of an “international standard” in poster design seems 
quite justified, especially in the European area. If the 
language differences did not exist it would be hard to 
tell English posters from French, German, Italian, or 
Scandinavian examples. Actually, of course, the war 
scattered people and ideas all over Europe. 

Easily the most striking section of the book is that 
devoted to Japanese work. It was to be expected, though, 


that if these clever and sensitive craftsmen could ever get 
started on the European poster they would do remarkable 
things. And so they have; I would almost venture to say 
that these posters represent the freshest approach in the 
entire book. The unified presentation of picture and text 
is something the Japanese understand and can do with 
seemingly no effort and with absolute sureness. 

The U. S. A. seems to come off better this year than 
previously. Perhaps we are slowly learning to appreciate 
and use the poster—there are really not any absolutely 
banal, story-telling pieces. The Mobilgas series by Bill 
Tara is quite amusing, American, and pretty well solved 
from the poster standpoint. A couple of New York 
Times posters and a couple of Paul Rand’s prove that we 
are on the right track posterwise. There are other names 
but we must be brief. 

England, France, Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, and 
Switzerland combined show extraordinary poster ability. 
Abram Games may, as usual, be mentioned for England; 
Savignac for France; Otl Aicher and Ernst Klinger in 
Germany; Gian Rossetti and B. Buffoni are interesting 
Italians; Svensson and Pedersen will do for Sweden, with 
some funny Finns, Danes, and Norwegians to round out 
Scandinavia; Switzerland may best be represented by 
Herbert Leupin, a well-rounded poster artist. There is 
also good material from Holland, Portugal and Spain. 
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Of the Iron-Curtain countries only the East Zone of 
Germany and Poland are represented—the posters show 
plenty of pep still, and a real poster point of view. As for 
the Russian and Chinese communist work: it is simply 


bad from any really creative standpoint. It is worse 
“corn” than the very worst pretty-girl beer placards, 
and exemplifies about the same sort of mentality in its 
endeavor to influence a large, inartistic population. This 
sort of thing may be successful propaganda but it is 
surely not art. To complete the list of contributors it is 
necessary to mention Israel and Latin America. The 
former is represented by the work of refugee or non- 
resident Europeans. Latin America’s contribution is a bit 
more individual, especially in the Puerto Rican poster 
announcing the santeros contest. This example was seen 
in New York early in 1954 during the exhibition of 
santeros carvings held at the Cooper Union Museum. 
All in all this poster annual is very much worth while. 
It is certainly a “documentation,” and as such a check 
on that very good cultural index, the poster. I would like 
to see just a little more color if it were only economically 
possible. The publisher would like to sell this book as a 
“swipe file,” which is all right I suppose; although to 
view this very fine compilation in such a light is to 
demean the taste and effort that went into creating it. 
Twenty-eight pages of text contain an editor’s note, a 


story on Japanese posters by Hiroshi Ohchi, a television 
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poster note, a “Posters in Italy” story, “Poster Parade,” 
and “Posters in the U. S. A.” Each of these notes and 
articles appears in English, French and German. Except 
for the last-named, short article, presumably written in 
English by Ladislav Sutnar, the English renderings are 
fairly dismal. This common fault of some books of Swiss 
issue could stand correction—even if it is necessary to have 
someone translate their English translation into readable 
language. 


ASS 


Tue British advertising profession has at long last 
acquired a champion. The new magazine, Advertising 
Review, (published by St. Brides Press, 8 Southampton 
Row, London), proves that the best of their ads will stand 
up and sell with their European and American counter- 
parts. The 64-page quarterly is nicely designed and is 
worthwhile reading and looking for anyone in the graphic 
arts. Until the second issue (which we shall review more 
fully), this short notice will have to serve. We recom- 
mend it highly. Write tor copies to the publisher, or we 
will pass on your orders to him. ($1.00 per copy or $4 


per year.) 
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€ The complete lettering book: 


LETTERING 


The History and Technique of Lettering as Design 
by Alexander Nesbitt 


The first really comprehensive history 
of letters and types 
in a practical lettering book 


A set of lessons 

for the teacher or student— 

including teaching points and practical hints 
95 pages of examples 

in sizes large enough 

to make the style and technique of the letter 
or type clear and understandable 


Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Your own book dealer can supply you; 

or send $6.00 to PRINT with your name 

and address for a postpaid copy. 

This is a 744” x 1034” book, beautifully 
Pa bound, 320 pages, completely indexed. 
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THE TYPEWRITER AND THE MEN 

WHO MADE IT 

by Richard N. Current. The University of Illinois Press. 
$3.50 


THE WONDERFUL WRITING MACHINE 
by Bruce Bliven, Jr. Random House. $3.95 
BY CHARLES W. FLETCHER 


Tue LATE Frederick W. Goudy, pressed for favorable 
comment on the typewriter, remarked that it was indeed 
wonderful that a machine could produce letters of so 
even a color in so nearly perfect alignment. 

But Christopher Sholes, inventor of the first practical 
typewriter, wrote with considerably less restraint in 
1868: “. . . the type—cut by a home mechanic—are not 
entirely satisfactory. They are too large, and their shape 
is too square. They should be a little condensed, and 
moreover the spacing is too narrow for the size of type. 
They are too large, and their shape is too square.” As a 
newspaper publisher of long experience, Mr. Sholes 
would have been familiar with the shapes of letters. 

Prof. Current reproduces an example which indicates 
that by 1881 two rival companies, in response to the in- 
herent limitations of the machine, had developed styles 
that closely resemble the unlovely, highly legible type- 
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script we recognize today. The lowly typewriter char- 
acter—multiplied in a thousand stencilled newsletters, 
blown up gigantically for posters, imitated in the type it 
strove to imitate—has become one of the significant 
graphic symbols of our time, as characteristic as was 
Chancery Cursive in Arrighi’s day. 

As Prof. Current says, the dialectic of invention de- 
manded the typewriter; his book is a conscientious and 
rather personal history of the Sholes-Densmore develop- 
ments, from the first crude telegraph-key instrument to 
the fairly practical machine the Remingtons took over 
in 1875. 

Mr. Bliven’s book, on the other hand, has everything 
from contemporary vaudeville patter to hints on the best 
kind of ribbon to buy (silk). One chapter is devoted in 
its entirety to a detailed description of the “final adjust- 
ing” of a standard machine. 

Neither book offers any systematic presentation of 
typescript specimens (PRINT: Vol. 7, No. 2); neither 
takes up the development of the “noiseless” typewriter; 
and neither speculates on the future of personal writing 
machines. (We may, almost certainly, expect them to 
transcribe automatically from dictation!) 

But taken together, and supplemented by the issue of 
PRINT noted above, they form a fascinating, socially 
significant record of invention. 


OOD 


Rudge Publications 


BOOKS and PRINTING. A Selected List of 
Periodicals, by Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl Kup. 
Published jointly by W. E. Rudge and The New 
York Public Library. 256 pages. A valuable refer- 
ence work with helpful annotations by Mr. Kup. 
Published at $5.00. Balance available at $2.00 per 
copy. 


RUDOLPH KOCH. His Work and the Offenbach 
Workshop, by Siegfried Guggenheim. This 
splendid study of Koch, beautifully illustrated, 
is available under separate cover. 44 pages. $1.00 
per copy. 


THE WORK OF SJOERD HENDRICH DE 
ROOS, by A. A. M. Stols. Reprints of this 
feature article with many typographic examples 
are the only part still available of Volume V, 
Number 3, which is now out of print. 28 pages. 
$1.00 per copy. 
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